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‘*‘Saxula’s’”’ 


Pioneer 


By Prof. Stanton McLeod 


N 1838, an Englishman who hid his 
q identity under the pseudonym of 
“Saxula,” wrote to The London Mechan- 
ics’ Magazine de- 
scribing a steam 
motor carriage 
which he had in- 
vented ten years 
previously. With 
the article, he in- 
closed a drawing of the carriage, which 
was pubiished by the editor with the 
article describing it. 

Both reading matter and illustration 
were reproduced in The (American) Me- 
chanics’ Magazine several weeks later 
and the illustration which accompanies 
the present article is the one originally 
published in America at that time. In 
describing his steam carriage, which he 
had named the “Triumph,” the inventor 
said: 

“T did not intend to send you the pre- 
fixed rough drawing of my little Tri- 
umph steam carriage until I could faith- 
fully inform you of its full powers in re- 
gard to speed and weight propelled; 
but, from considerations of expense and 
ill health, delay succeeds delay, until I 
fear some claim of priority, which I pre- 
tend to, may be denied to me. It is the 
little carriage (built in 1828, and first 
mentioned in your journal of May 29, 
1830), improved in construction, but the 
same in principle, and which was the 





first that ever ascended a rise of one in 
six; the chief alteration is the applica- 
tion of two main levers, to obviate the 
necessity of having very large wheels 
on the carriage. 

“It is built on what I at present con- 
sider the best principles of my theory, 
namely, placing near the whole weight, 
when in motion and needful, on the pro- 
pelling wheels, giving a varying lever- 
age to the power, to any required ex- 
tent, and making the line of direction of 
the power, when acting on the propel- 
ling wheels, to be such that its action 
and reaction shall as near as possible be 
parallel with the line of progress, by 
causing the fore carriage to have a 
tendency by its weight to propel the 
hinder part. 

“The main axle, wheels and springs 
of the carriage are so attached to the 
carriage frame that they can be shifted 
backward or forward to vary the center 
of gravity of the whole at pleasure, and 
also keep the endless chain stretched. 

“As soon as the engines start the pins 
on the flywheels begin by means of the 
connecting rods to pull at the main lev- 
ers, which levers by a reaction (if they 
are in gear) have a tendency to lift the 
fore carriage off the ground. (I have 
seen it thus lifted quite off.) By this 
operation the weight of the fore car- 
riage is partly thrown on the hind 
wheels, increasing their interlocking 
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force with the ground, and at the same 
time tends to pull them round by its 
gravity. I do not mean to say that 
power is thereby gained, as all power 
comes from the steam, but that the 
power is acting in its best direction, 
being a transfer of the power of the 
steam to the gravity of fore carriage, as 
the steam, with a varying leverage, can- 
not well act direct on the main axle. 
When the road is level and good the 
main levers are in a few seconds put out 
of gear, and the unvarying endless 
chain, E put in.” 

It is interesting to note that “Saxula” 
evidently anticipated that the self-pro- 
pelling carriage would be used gener- 
ally by people of large means. The oc- 
cupants of the Triumph have the natty 
low pumps and creaseless trousers, the 
well-cut coat and waistcoat, and the in- 
evitable silk hat of the “gentleman” of 
the period. Little more than a year ago 
cable dispatches announced that King 
Edward had given as the latest distinc- 
tive definition of the term “gentleman”’: 
“One who is the possessor of a yacht 
and an automobile.” 


“ “Since Adam dolve and Eve span,’ 

Let this now mark the gentleman,” 

Quoth the King who may yet rule the 
Niger, 

“He that once took a drive with a 
‘tiger,’ 

Shall now go for his ride, 

With himself an ‘outside,’ 

And a ‘chauffeur’ instead of a ‘tiger.’ ” 


In commenting editorially upon the 
“Saxula” carriage, The (American) 
Mechanics’ Magazine said at the time the 
story was published: 

“Although the state of the roads in 
this country will not at present allow us 
to be very sanguine of the advantages 
to be derived from a carriage propelled 
by steam, we are satisfied that our read- 
ers will be gratified to possess a record 
of what is doing in other countries, and 


we hope it will rouse them to fresh ex- 
ertions in promoting internal improve- 


“ ments here.” 


Twenty years later Thomas Ewbank 
gives no hint of further awakened inter- 
est in road motors in this country, in his 
admirable report as Commissioner of 
Patents made in 1849, when he brought 
together in his fresh enthusiasm more 
readable pages than are to be found in 
most other public documents extant— 
interesting matter relating to early 
American inventions, collected from the 
Governors of States, private documents, 
old pamphlets and newspapers, which 
would otherwise have been irrecovera- 
bly lost. He eloquently begs Congress 
to authorize the offer of a premium of 
$100,000 to whoever shall confer the 
splendid gift of a new motor on the 
world—including motors that shall pro- 
pel “land chariots,” or a mechanical 
force “that could be made to turn our 
carriage wheels forever.” 

He concludes with this curious fore- 
cast: “For months past crowds have 
been hastening across every latitude, on 
their way to the newly discovered 
realms of gold. An epidemic rages to 
gather and hoard that which, except as 
a symbol, has little more value than its 
weight of inert granite. 

“But to those who are ambitious of 
ennobling themselves and really enrich- 
ing their country ‘placers’ inexpressibly 
more precious than any to be found on 
the Sacremento, are invitingly open. 
Let them dig in ‘The Mines of the 
Motors’ and they will bring to light 
fruitful sources of oputence.” 

Singularly enough, it came to pass 
that the “placers” on the Sacramento 
did eventually themselves yield motors 
—motors of $10,000 and of $15,000 val- 
ue—but that was fifty years after, and 
the yield was to the descendants of 
those who delved on the Sacramento 
in the days of ’49. 








Why Not Arbitrate? 


By Vincent J. Kelley 


N a lengthy and extremely varied 
personal as well as professional ex- 
perience with automobiles I cannot re- 
call anything in which the users of motor 
vehicles are so unanimous as they are 
in the variety of their opinions about 
the same make of vehicles. Take ten 
owners of any given make of vehicle 
and ask each one of them what he thinks 
of the vehicle he uses, and you will get 


ten different opinions running the 
gamut, from “the 
worst ever” to 


ada 


“the only vehicle 
in the world.” 
Granting that each 
of the ten is hon- 
est, and there ex- 
ists no reason for 
him to be biased, 
there can be only 
two explanations 
why this wide di- 
vergence of opin- 
ion exists. 

Either cars of 
the same make and 
identically the 
same model vary 
greatly in their 
performances and 
their stability, or 
some of their own- 
ers handle them more intelligently, 
hence less injuriously, than other own- 
ers do. Where vehicles of the same 
construction and virtually the same age 
vary widely in the way they meet practi- 
cally the same demands, no other valid 
explanation of this variation than the 
inequality of their drivers can be found. 

Of course there are and there always 
will be a certain percentage of failures 
in every make of vehicles. Cars that 
appear to be in every way as well and 





The Duke of Manchester Chauffeurizing 


as carefully made as their fellows will 
balk and break and prove generally un- 
satisfactory no matter how well they 
are handled or used, but such cars are 
the exceptions, which demonstrate the 
rule to be contrary. In nine cases out 
of ten neglect, ignorance and downright 
abuse of the vehicle are the causes of 
almost every difficulty the man _ pos- 
sessed of ordinary common sense ex- 
periences with the automobile he owns. 
Taken as a whole 
even the accidents 
resulting from the 
causes named are 
never very serious, 
and, although they 
may appear at the 
time of their oc- 
currence very seri- 
ous to the novice 
responsible for 
their happening, a 
better acquaint- 
ance with the vehi- 
cle and its con- 
struction causes 
latcr on only a 
laugh when the 
misfortunes of the 
owner’s first ex- 
periences are 
brought to mind. 

In all this it should not be forgotten 
that the manufacturer and his agent are 
not altogether free from blame. Not 
one novice out of an even hundred of 
them really knows anything about the 
vehicle he buys, the acquiring of an 
education is left to his early matricu- 
lation at the University of Experience. 
The seller cannot afford to supply a 
teacher free for any very extended 
period of time, nor will the buyer pav 
for an instructor a moment longer than 
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it is necessary for him to acquire the 
merest smattering of information about 
the vehicle. The results are unfortunate 
for all concerned; but they could not 
be different from what they are. 

Of course, before the owner cuts loose 
from the instructor he has been told 
by him perhaps a hundred things which 
are nothing in themselves—and atten- 
tion to which soon becomes absolutely 
automatic—but which become so jum- 
bled up in the mind of the new owner 
that they mean absolutely nothing to 
him when the occasion for their remem- 
brance eventually arrives. 

Generally, all goes well with the 
novice, and by the time any adjustments 
to the car are required the tyro has 
become pretty well up in his subject. 
But there are exceptions, and notable 
ones, in which it may happen that some 
undetected carelessness on the part of 
a workman before the vehicle left the 
factory will cause a derangement to oc- 
cur early in the novice’s career. 

On the other hand, it may happen 
that failure to run is due to some ridic- 
ulous omission on the part of the owner. 
I have known cases where an expert 
has traveled 150 miles to see what was 
the matter with a new vehicle, only to 
find that the switch had not been turned 
on, or that the gasolene tank was empty. 
These cases were extremes, of course, 
but they are by no means infrequent. 

I believe that given only a moderately 
efficient car, not to say a really good 
one, most of the _ difficulties ex- 
perienced by beginners are due to 
over-driving, unduly violent starting 
and stopping, neglect of  adjust- 
ment, and lack of thorough lubri- 
cation. I have seen many automobiles 
disassembled after various periods of 
running, and I believe all who have had 
practical experience will agree with me 
that the most common cause of exces- 
sive wear is neglect of lubrication. The 


motor itself may be perfectly well lubri- 
cated—in fact, it is too often decidedly 
over-lubricated—but every other part of 
the car is left alone. | have seen gears 
ruined for lack of oil, combined with 
violent changing, and axle _ bearings 
seized simply because they had been 
run dry for long periods. 

However, there must always be dif- 
ferences of opinion between the manu- 
facturer and the user. The one may 
maintain that his vehicle has been im- 
properly treated, and the other that 
everything has been done which could 
reasonably be expected. Happily, dis- 
agreements on these points are rare, 
but when they do occur they are often 
very bitter. It does seem to me a 
very great pity that such differ- 
ences cannot be settled in a more 
amicable and mutually satisfactory 
manner than they usually are set- 
tled. As it is, these things generally 
result either in some miserable law 
cases, in which neither side gets 
satisfaction, or else in the customer 
washing his hands forever of the par- 
ticular make, and letting all his friends 
know that, in his opinion and experi- 
ence, it is no good. 

What would be ideal in such disputes 
is that an arbitrator, mutually accept- 
able, should be appointed to decide the 
matter. The arbitrator should be a 
qualified engineer, quite disinterested, 
and at the same time, one who has 
experience with owners and knows that 
ii is not reasonable to expect them, or, 
at any rate, the great majority of them, 
to treat a car as would a trained en- 
gineer. Such men are not easy to find, 
but they exist, and I believe that some 
course of this kind would be a very 
sensible one, and acceptable to the fol- 
lowers of automobling.. The idea at 
least is a timely one, now that arbitra- 
tion is a so universally proclaimed cure 
for so many ills and disagreements. 











Playing the Devil 


By RP _emington 


T was an off night at the club. There 
were only a few of us sitting around 
and we were not proud either of our 
numbers or of ourselves. We had told 
all the yarns about our motor experi- 
ences we could think of or make up, 
but the depression only grew, not les- 
sened. Finally the one man who hadn’t 
contributed his share to the general 
gloom said: 

“Pardon me, gentlemen, if I say that 
your experiences over on Long Island 
and up in Westchester county, expen- 
sive and unpleasant as they undoubted- 
ly have been, are still not nearly so bad 
as they might have been. Being called 
a ‘red devil’ is not pleasant, I grant 
you, but before you conclude it is 
worthy of a second thought, wait until 
you have gone against the game in a 
country where the inhabitants actually 
believe the machine to be a red devil, 
or a white terror, and then you will ap- 
preciate what hostility really means. 

“I had that experience once in the 
suburbs of Canton, and I can truthfully 
say that once was amply sufficient. 
Other people can have the job of agent 
of civilization in that particular line 
without one jealous wail from me. 

“T had owned a motor vehicle just 
long enough to be fairly expert in its 
management and mighty enthusiastic 
over it, when business of the firm made 
it imperative on me to take a trip to 
Canton, China. So I bade a reluctant 
adieu to my new car, boarded the Lim- 
ited, and a few days later sailed out the 
Golden Gate on one of the big trans- 
pacific liners. 

“T had become so fond of automobil- 
ing that it was my principal recreation 
outside business hours and my main 
vexation at the long trip I was taking 
was because I would be deprived of my 


wealthy foreigners there. 


Vernam 


favorite amusement until I struck this 
country again. On board the steamer 
I met a young fellow who knew a lot 
more about automobiles than I ever 
dreamed any one could know. Of 
course it wasn’t long before we were 
fast friends. 

“The reason my new acquaintance 
was so thoroughly up on motor vehicles 
developed later on in our acquaintance, 
when he told me he was on his way to 
Hong Kong to deliver three big touring 
cars his concern had sold some of the 
Of course it 
would never have done to have landed 
the cars in China with no one there who 
understood them, so the purchasers of 
the three cars had made it a part of the 
contract that the manufacturer was to 
deliver the cars ready for use and ac- 
companied by a man who could instruct 
the purchasers and their servants how 
to use and care for the new vehicles. 
To fill this part of the contract was why 
my new found friend was bound to 
China. 

“To more quickly teachthe mechanism 


‘and methods of the machine, the manu- 


facturers had supplied their representa- 
tive with the chassis of one of the vehi- 
cles, so he would not have to employ the 
customers’ newly purchased vehicles as 
object lessons. This classis was painted 
a brilliant red and was entirely without 
a body except two seats, one intended 
for the pupil and one for the teacher. 
“Now the makers had thought that 
maybe there were some other people in 
China who might be induced to buy an 
automobile if they saw one, so the 
young man had been instructed not to 
hide his light under any bushel meas- 
ure, and whenever and wherever he got 
a chance he was to astonish the natives. 
That this might be expeditiously and 
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not too expensively accomplished the 
stripped vehicle had been supplied with 
a special crate which permitted it to be 
whipped overboard on short notice, and 
the steamship people had agreed to do 
this whenever it was possible for them 
to do it. 

“Well, we talked automobile about all 
the time when we weren't busy saying, 
‘That’s good, take the money.’ ‘How 
many cards?’ ‘Ante’ and other like 
gibberish which one indulges in on a 
steamer when seated around a table in 
the smoking room. From talking about 
it we got to longing for a rush around 
on top of a motor, and after the steamer 
left Yokohama for Canton this desire 
kept growing on me until it was worse 
than that of an opium fiend for his fa- 
vorite drug. The agent he trailed right 
along with me and we finally agreed 
that the next port we made, which 
would be Canton, the long expected ‘as- 
tonishing the natives’ would occur. 

“It wasn’t such a bad business propo- 
sition at that, or so it seemed to us at 
the time, for there were plenty of 
wealthy foreigners in Canton. The out- 
come of the matter was that the day 
before we reached Canton the agent 
made arrangements to have the kinder- 
garten vehicle unloaded there, while the 
rest of his machines were to be left in 
charge of the factor at Hong Hong un- 
til his arrival. 

“To say that the machine made a 
sensation in Canton would be putting 
it mildly. It was the first one ever seen 
there, although, of course, the foreign 
residents had heard all about them. But 
if any of you are looking for a place in 
which to go automobling, I wouldn’t 
recommend Canton. 

“The streets aren't built for automo- 
biles, and neither are the people. We 
were solemnly warned that it was dan- 
gerous to take the machine out of the 
hotel yards and under no circumstances 


were we to venture beyond the foreign 
quarter. 

“Canton has the largest foreign 
population of any Chinese city, is a 
treaty port, and the people are used to 
the vagaries of the foreign devils, but 
it was extremely doubtful if they would 
stand for an automobile, we were told. 
As for venturing beyond the city limits, 
our friends didn’t even think it was nec- 
essary to warn us against that. It 
never occurred to them that we would 
do anything quite so crazy. 

“And we wouldn’t if we had really 
appreciated what doing it meant. But 
after running the vehicle back and forth 
in the hotel yard for a few days and 
taking a couple of hundred yard trips 
in the foreign quarter, we felt that we 
would be willing to take any risks for 
the pleasure of letting her out just once. 
Our little whirly-gigs around the com- 
pound, so far from satisfying us, had 
acted like a few starting drinks on a 
man who has been fighting his thirst too 
long. 

“So one pleasant afternoon, without 
giving the people in the hotel a hint of 
our intention, we started out for a trip 
through the suburbs of the town. We 
ought to have realized what to expect 
from the reception we got the second 
we were beyond the foreign quarters. 
Scared? I never saw human beings 
look so utterly aghast as those China- 
men did at the sight of us, all masked 
and begoggled as we were, gliding 
along, apparently without any reason 
for our progress. 

“Those who saw us evidently thought 
the whole affair was either an invention 
of a devil, or perhaps some living per- 
sonal devil himself, for I have no doubt 
that most of them thought the vehicle 
itself was alive. The streets of every 
Chinese city are narrow and crowded 
to such a degree that passage through 
them is slow and tedious. But this 
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didn’t trouble us at all. We had the 
whole street to ourselves—a clear case 
of a fleeing crowd ahead and solitude 
behind. 

“The Chinese didn’t offer to trouble 
us, probably they were too much fright- 
ened at the strange apparition. But it 
was a mighty unpleasant sort of journey 
at that. 

“We put on more speed, so as to get 
to the open country as soon as possible. 
We figured that as there wouldn’t be 
many persons to be frightened almost 
out of their wits we would enjoy our 
trip. Our calculations on the enjoy- 
ment part were all to the bad. 

“The road was in pretty fair con- 
dition as soon as we left the city proper 
and we let the machine out a couple of 
notches. Most of the men were at work 
and the women were indoors and for a 
little while there was nothing to dis- 
turb our complacency. 

“Then we spied a woman walking a 
short distance ahead. She didn’t hear 
us at first and without stopping to think 
what the consequences would be I gave 
the bulb a vicious squeeze and the big 
squawker promptly did the rest. Hear- 
ing such an unearthly sound for the first 
time in her life the woman naturally 
looked around to see what caused it. 

“At the sight of the machine her face 
took on an absolutely ghastly expres- 
sion. She started to run off to the side 
but fright had evidently deprived her of 
her powers of locomotion. She fell, 
and as we shot past she lay there shak- 
ing from head to foot and sending out 
wail after wail of hysterical terror. And 
it takes a good deal to scare Chinese, 
either men or women, into that condi- 
tion, permit me to tell you. 

“This was bad enough, but our 
troubles had only begun. A little fur- 
ther on near the top of a hill we over- 
took a party of lower class Chinese fish- 
ermen. One, in the rear of the party, 


heard the motor and glanced back. And 
the next second there was a small and 
badly frightened Chinaman scudding 
across an adjacent field as fast as his 
legs could carry him, which was consid- 
erably faster, I am sure, than they had 
ever carried him before. 

“He didn’t stop to warn his com- 
rades, which wasn’t particularly neces- 
sary, or even to let out a yell—he just 
scooted to get out of the way of the 
puffing devi! as quickly as might be. 
And he wasn’t a bit more frightened 
than the rest. Some of them followed 
his example and ran as never before, 
others lay right down by the roadside 
with their faces in the dust in the hope 
of appeasing by their humility this new 
and terrible form of devil which was 
able to travel at such a rate of speed. 

“One of them, though, evidently in 
his own ignorant way a sort of icono- 
clast, took a little courage after we 


passed and threw a_ stone which 
came whizzing past our heads. 
Probably he figured that the devil 
could not see with his back 


turned. His momentary bravery didn’t 
last, however, for when we looked back 
every Chinaman was running for dear 
life. And far down the road we could 
see little groups gesticulating and ex- 
plaining to each other the phenomena 
that had attended the passing of this 
latest form of fiend. 

“Even for such enthusiasts as we 
were there wasn’t quite as much en- 
joyment in the trip as we had hoped 
there would have been. And there was 
a good deal more danger than we had 
ever dreamed of there being, for it had 
come to us that should the natives once 
overcome their dread they would cer- 
tainly make an attack, wreck the ma- 
chine, and probably tear us to pieces as 
emissaries and accomplices of the devil. 
So after a bit we turned back. 

“Neither of us said much, but each 
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had taken a resolution that the next 
time he acted the part of a pioneer of 
industry it would be in some country 
where white men and western world in- 
ventions were a whole lot more familiar 
than they were in China. 

“The first part of the return trip was 
without incident. In fact, we didn't 
meet a soul on the highway and the 
only persons we saw were a few who 
were watching us in fear and trembling 
from afar. About half-way _ back, 
though, the machine gave a little grunt, 
slowed down, and came to a full stop. 
The unexpected had 
again. 

‘Both of us got down to search for 
the trouble. Up to this time we had 
been the parties who had done the scar- 
ing. Now we were to get our own 
share of it. 

“Evidently there were a lot of China- 
men watching us from hiding places 
and when they saw the accident they 
began to come into the open and ap- 
proach, although timidly. The devil 
was certainly disabled. And a disabled 
devil, while still formidable, was not so 
awe inspiring as one that could rush 
along with a puffing sound at the rate 
of twenty mites an hour. 


happened once 


“The crowd wasn’t a friendly one, not 
a bit. By-and-by one of them shouted 
something, probably a taunt at the 
devil. As there was no immediate dis- 
play of fiendish attributes they became 
bolder. One of them threw a stone. 
It feli far short, for no one yet dared 
approach within range. But they kept 
creeping nearer and nearer and things 
were looking decidedly bad for us. 

“We had revolvers, but they would 
have been little use against such a 
crowd. For it wasn’t any fear of us or 
our arms that was keeping the natives 
back. They had seen white men and 
firearms before. It was the awe in- 
spired by the unknown powers of this 


new devil that was hoiding them in 
check. . 

“Just when things were looking at 
their worst we saw a party of mounted 
men galloping along the road from 
Canton. When they came nearer we 
recognized them as white and including 
some of the foreign residents we had 
become acquainted with 

“T never realized before what a wel- 
come sight a civilized face was. They 
came on at a rush. When the Chinese 
saw them the mob melted away. Then 
came the explanation of the opportune 
rescue. 

“When we and the vehicle were 
missed the people at the hotel, knowing 
how wild we had been to show the na- 
tives what a great thing automobiling 
was, concluded we had taken a trip 
among them despite their warnings. 
And they knew, which we in our bland 


ignorance didn’t, what risk we were 
running. So a rescue party was or- 
ganized as quickly as possible. It came 


just in time. 

“And that was about all of Chinese 
automobiling for me. Little old New 
York and Long Island may have their 
inconveniences, but a man doesn’t run 
a risk of being torn to pieces as the 
consort and director of some new form 
of western devil, not even in the 
wilds of Westchester, and that’s why I 
have dared to believe that things have 
not yet reached a point where they 
could not be very much worse.” 





Twisted 

Lachesis had gotten the thread of 
destiny into a knot. 

“What does it 
Clotho. 

“Automobile accident,” 
sister fate as 
straight. 

And Atropos, smiling, hung up her 
scissors. 


signify?” inquired 


replied the 
she jerked the twist 























E started from Wells 7.40 A. M. 
Cyclometer, 745 (722 and 23): 
barometer, 24.3; thermometer, 56. A 
drop of 40 degrees since the day before. 
The propelling power of the car seemed 
affected. The cylinder oil was cold and 
stiff and did not feed properly. Ignition 
cam was found to have been worn slow 
but later on this was readily adjusted, 
and the oil soon warmed up. When we 
were busy adjusting the ignition cam 
we laid the side panel of the car on the 
ground and later on went on our way 
without it. Car was run back for the 
panel. Fetch alone up. He drove at 
highest possible speed, with the result 
showing that trail here permitted 13} 
miles in one hour and ten minutes—not 
so bad in sagebrush. Pinion pine and 
scrub cedar were getting common now 
and grew considerably higher than the 
sagebrush. At Wells were the springs 
or wells of the Humboldt River—round 
holes in the ground from 3 to 8 feet in 
diameter filled to the brim with brack- 
ish water, somebody told us—and 
henceforth it was true desert, so far 
as absence of all water was concerned. 
For some 12 to 15 miles the land 
seemed subirrigated, however, judging 
from the rank vegetation. Then came a 
dreary country, knowing no _ other 
moisture than the snows of winter and 
brief rains, which left no other traces 
than dry irregular ditches or gullies 


—~ 


washed through the sand or the alkali. 
The trail to Toana was hard to find, be- 
cause the Southern Pacific Railroad 


through this section was rebuilding its 


bed, making large fills and cuts to short- 
en distance and moderate grade cuts. 

Old and new roadbeds were in many 
instances over a mile apart. The result 
of this work was that old trails had 
been cut up and destroyed; misleading 
grading-camp trails had been formed 
and the time being it seemed impossible 
to make headway without crossing the 
railway tracks innumerable times and 
scaling a series of forbidding hills. At 
a section house near Fenelon (why the 
old French bishop and _ pedagogue 
should have been remembered in this 
desert seemed a mystery) eventually we 
were confronted with a hill that simply 
stunned us. Yet others had climbed it. 
Probably grading teams pulled by teams 
of 6 or 8 horses or mules. Two tracks 
led to the top; one straight and the 
other with a sharp bend one-third of 
the way up, but the final portion of both 
looked like vertical walls from a little 
distance below. To go up on the low- 
est gear steadily was out of question. 

It was a case of jumping the car by 
flywheel momentum, stopping on the 
grades when the momentum gave out 
—and jumping again. The chain had 
its four new links in, but it was nat 
quite certain that other links had not 
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been weakened. However, the attempt 
had to be made. Allyn and myself se- 
cured stones to place behind the drivers 
(the rear wheels) at critical moments 
and then proceeded to help by pushing. 
Pac was jumped probably five or six 
feet. Quick brake action and equally 
quick stone action had the desired ef- 
fect, though it trembled in the balance. 
The operation was repeated, we did not 
know how many times. Allyn and my- 
self were panting for breath, all were 
excited. Altitude, work, steep grade 
and excitement combine to make a low- 





Stuck 


lander fight for his breath. Pac alone 
kept cool while submitting to the strain 
and responding to the emergency. The 
beauty of inanimate mechanism! We 
rested a little and commenced again. 

The grade became a trifle easier. A 
few more jumps and the top was reach- 
ed. Cyclometer readings had been ne- 
glected, but the. klinometer was taken 
out of its case, and walking back to the 
bottom—bhackward as going down a 
hatchway—we proceeded to measure 


the grade at various points, placing the 
klinometer on the side panel of the car, 
which was removed for this purpose. 
The grade varied from 19 to 35 degrees. 
The average seemed to be 22} degrees 
or about 40 per cent. 

After this we ceased to fear grades, 
figuring that Pac had about 30 H. P. 
on the jumping plan and that the spring 
mounting of the flywheel, the special 
construction of the clutch and the ma- 
terial of the gears would take care of 
the strains under any and all conditions. 


We reached Toano, the cyclometer 
showing 798, elevation 5,970 feet. For 
27 miles between Toano and Tacoma no 
serious difficulties, but were presented 
with an abundance of weird views. Ten 
miles out of Toano, Pilot Knob, known 
to every ’49er and one of the highest 
peaks in the State of Utah, hove in 
sight, being visible above a lower range 
some 10 or 12 miles to the east but still 
in Nevada. Long stretches of barren, 
stony ground and thousands of acres 
of hill lands between the trail and the 
low range produced the usual effect of 
hopeless desolation, varied somewhat 
in this case, however, by the brightest 
of colorings, mostly mottled red, or by 
the mountain sides from which pro- 
montories shot out toward us at inter- 
vals. Toward Tacoma again was more 
sand and more sagebrush. Near the 
town we made our first use of the axe 
we had carried all this distance, 
strapped on top of the reserve gasolene 
tank in rear. It served to clear the 
“road” of some uncommonly stout sage 
brush stumps which refused to yield to 
our usually high-handed method of 
mowing them down by the weight of 
the car. Upon our arrival at Tacoma 
the cyclometer showed 825 miles had 
been negotiated since the start of the 
trip. Fifteen gallons of gasolene were 
taken on board here, our supply having 
dwindled to two gallons, which was 
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SOME FELLOW-SUFFERERS 


about as low as it had ever been allowed 
to run, west of Denver. 

We started from Tacoma at 5.45 A. 
M. and made an attempt to avoid the 
disagreeable traveling near _ railway 
grading camps where heaps of tin cans, 
boards with nails in and all kinds of 
offal increased the chance of tire punc- 
ture. We failed and were turned back 
by an impassable ravine crossing the 
trail about 15 miles from the start. 
Going back toward Lucin station—only 
11 miles from Tacoma—we encountered 
some sand so deep and loose that Pac 
occasionally sank down till the differen- 
tial case dragged. With full power the 
car might have been able to push the 
sand aside, brush and all, but since out 
of each three revolutions of the drivers 
probably only one was good for trac- 
tion, the other two served only to pack 
the sand a little so the tires could take 
hold. Here as well as near Wadsworth 
and Winnemucca this slipping of the 
drivers in the sand doubtless raised the 
cyclometer record somewhat above the 
actual mileage. Including the detour, 
the record advanced from 825 to 852 
miles before Lucin was reached. Two 
miles west of this insignificant station 
the railroad branches off southeasterly 
to cross Great Salt Lake. To eliminate 


the great curve by way of Promontory 


and Enterprise one construction train 
after another has been lost in the at- 
tempt to build a safe roadbed across 
the volcanic mud which seems to under- 
lie the lake. Drinking water is scarce 
at Lucin, but by depositing a half-dollar 
piece on a shelf in a nearby shanty it 
was found possible to secure a different 
beverage gratis at some distance from 
the place of deposit. The inference was 
that the railroad favored restrictions on 
the sale of spirituous liquors near its 
camps. 

Any one who may try in the future 
to drive an automobile from Lucin to 
Terrace, cyclometer 875, will remember 
the trip afterwards. Gullies cross the 
trail about every 100 feet, forming the 
most efficacious speed check imaginable. 
The front wheels of the vehicle must be 
lowered into each of these gullies cau- 
tiously, with every danger of driving the 
headlight against the opposite bank. 
Then the rear wheels must be eased 
down into the ditch, and, if the latter 
is not very broad, that means that the 
front end of the car must simultaneously 
be nursed up the other side. Then 
when the rear wheels are safely down, 
the whole car must be shot up by fly- 
wheel momentum. Should, after all 
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this, the two banks fail to be parallel, 
it means a very energetic use of the 
steering gear, too, so as to have 





Going Up by Flywheel Momentum 


both front wheels in contact with the 
ground, and not one of them lifted into 
the air while the other is twisted around 
scraping against the point of the boot. 
Imagine such a series of operations re- 
peated about 50 times per mile for 23 
miles and you can readily understand 
how it leaves an indelible impression on 
the memory, to say nothing of sore 
spots on the driver’s hands and a very 
lively realization on his part of the fact 
that a car to go across such country 
must have a highly flexible running gear 
and several other qualities, that would 
tempt the most modest manufacturer to 
do a little bragging. 

With the car standing on its nose in 
one of these gullies—to be photo- 
graphed—the gasolene ran out of the 
float chamber of the carbureter and 
back to the tank in the boot. To start 
it was necessary to switch in the little 
one-gallon emergency tank provided for 
just such cases and carried close to the 
carbureter in the rear. The incident 
suggested the advisability of having a 


one-half pint trap for gasolene near the 
carbureter in all cars. 

We arrived at Terrace 11.30 A. M.; 
elevation, 4548; distance by rail to 
San Francisco, 709,;%,. Our cyclometer 
distance was 875 miles. Distance to 
Ogden by rail, 124,%4 miles. Road to 
Kelton mostly level over white alkali 
land. Arrived there 1.30 P. M.; cylcom- 
eter, 9051; temperature, 76}; elevation, 
224. Easy driving with view of the 
white Salt Lake marshes, to Lake sta- 
tion, where a spur of the Promontory 
Range must be scaled. The railroad 
makes a wide detour around it but leaves 
no room for a wagon track. The rail- 
road men, quite numerous at this point, 
assembled to see Pac climb the grade, 
which looked very much like the 40 per 
cent. hill we had conquered at Fenelon. 
It was perhaps not quite so steep for 
all its length, but on the other hand the 
footing was impaired by loose stones, 


which once dislodged rolled all the way 
to the bottom. The method adopted to 
scale this hill, known far and wide in 
the West, was the same as at Fenelon, 
and with the same gratifying result. 
The mountain has three crests and it 





Around Old Promontory 


took us from 5.30 o'clock till 6.01 to 
reach the first summit, and it was just 
8 o’clock before arrival at the historical 
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railway village known as Promontory, 
where the engineers of the Southern 
Pacific, building east, and those of the 
Union Pacific, building west, met on 
May 10, 1869, completing the first trans- 
continental railway. 

Cyclometer at Promontory, 939; 
gasolene consumed July 3, about 8 gal- 
lons. Lubricating oil consumed since 
leaving San Francisco, 5 gallons. 

From Promontory over Corinne, Brig- 
ham, Ogden, to the capital of Utah was 
supposed to be go miles, but our cyclom- 
eter showed start 940 (one mile of driv- 
ing evening July 3 to find lodging for 
Pac in Promontory; it was finally left 
in front of open bedroom window) and 
1,046 at the garage in Salt Lake City. 
July 2 and 3 the strains on the machine 
had been excessive and frequent, the fly- 
wheel shield had been polished, the bat- 
tery box scraped and scoured, and even 
shovel handle badly shredded, all from 
driving through and over the brush, but 
nothing had happened to interfere with 
the regular operation of the car, ex- 
cept that when the cyclometer showed 
882 the differential box slid onto a ridge 
inadvertently—in the same manner as 
previously recorded—and the chain was 
stretched somewhat thereby and ran 
hard. At cyclometer 888} it was con- 
sidered advisable to oil the clutch. That 
was all, though it was plain that the car 
had suffered somewhat from its ordeals. 


ALONE IN THE RAVINE 


The front spring, an inverted elliptic, 
sagged after the inordinate abuse to 
which it had been subjected in the gul- 
lies and “twisters” (twister is a gully 
with converging banks crossing the trail 
at an acute angle); the lug holding the 
rear axle brace rod on the right was 
broken, nobody knew where ; the chain’s 
pitch was irregular—yet despite all this 
everything functioned well enough to 
run us over 100 miles in 8} hours. 

From Promontory the road soon led 
down close to the level of the white, 
barren marshes adjacent to Salt Lake, 
which are getting larger in area each 
vear while the lake grows constantly 
smaller, being deprived more and more 
of its afflux of fresh water from Bear 
Creek and other streams, owing to the 
water of the tributaries being used for 
irrigation in ever-growing quantities as 
the settlement of Jordon Valley and the 
contiguous sections increases. 

lor persons emerging from desert 
land the first sight of Corinne was in- 
deed refreshing. Trees, especially the 
poplars, which characterize 
districts, grew everywhere. 
Streets were broad and well kept. Main 
ditches and laterals filled with water 
from Bear Creek extended in all direc- 
tions and the river itself flowed full to 
the brim through the outskirts of the 
town, where we found a model road 
which was filled with carriages and pic- 
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nic wagons decorated with flags and full 
of gaily clad people bent upon celebrat- 
ing the day of Independence. In Brig- 
ham, ensconced at the foot of the Was- 
atch Range, testimony to the Mor- 
mon thrift and agricultural enterprise 
multiplied. Here we saw the first mo- 
tor car since leaving Sacramento. It 
was an Oldsmobile. Nods of fellow- 
ship were exchanged in passing. 

The road to Ogden followed the foot 
of the mountains, high, rugged and 
streaked with snow, only a 
narrow strip of tilled and 
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City, Pac was attached by the sheriff as 
security for a claim for damages against 
the Packard Motor Car Co., of Warren, 
O., the makers and owners of the car, 
filed by an individual who had desired 
to go with the car across the continent 
in the capacity of a pathfinder, but 
whose services had been dispensed with 
as of no genuine value, before the start 
from San Francisco. 
July 4 and Sunday, July 5, nothing 
could be done to liberate the car, which 
remained in the sheriff’s care. 
The necessary formalities extend- 
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SOME WELCOMERS AT BRIGHAM 


closely built up area intervening, while 
the highly cultivated valley extended for 
a considerable but irregular distance to 
the right, emerging by a gently undu- 
lating slope into the lake or marshes. 

From Ogden thirty-six miles was 
traveled to Salt Lake City along a broad, 
fairly well-kept road with few grades, 
the valley all the time to the right and 
the whole distance commaed off with 
apparently thriving villages nestling un- 
der the mountains. 

Shortly after our arrival in Salt Lake 


ed to the afternoon of Monday, July 6, 
and then there were gasoiene arrange- 
ments to be looked after, so the fresh 
start was not made till Tuesday morn- 
ing. Meantime the rear brace lug had 
been replaced with the assistance of a 
blacksmith and all the machinery had 
been inspected, cleaned and oiled, with 
the exception of the motor proper, 
which was not touched. 

From Salt Lake City a civilized road 
carried us through Murray, Lehi and 
American Forks to Provo—the “Gar- 
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Smelter at Murray 


den City of Utah”’—where we arrived 
at 10.45 A. M.; cyclometer 1,092, or 46 
miles from start. We were astonished 
at the magnitude and importance of 
smelting and refining works at Murray 
and Lehi. At latter place we saw a 
mountain of cinders and slag and much 
of the road had been improved with 
this material. We encountered some 
rough country at the boundary line be- 
tween Salt Lake and Utah counties, 
where a good retrospective view of the 
Lake Valley is obtained, which here nar- 
rows down close to Jordon river. Din- 
ner for ourselves and 3 gallons gaso- 
lene for the vehicle at Provo. Left 
12.35 and took wrong street out of 
town, thereby encountering an unex- 
pectedly bad stretch of heavy yellow 
sand about 300 yards long, where it was 
all we could do to pull through, though 
the grade was not over 5 per cent. A 
chap in Provo volunteered road infor- 
mation, and, as in nearly all cases when 
persons were unusually eager to impart 
their alleged knowledge, it proved sadly 
unreliable. 

He kindly sent us through the in- 
teresting village of Spanish Forks, 
which was 4 miles out of the best way, 
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and, moreover, caused us to get mired 
near an overflowing irrigation ditch 
when we tried cutting across country 
to reach the right road. Willow sage- 
brush and scrub oak were cut down to 
give us traction enough for us to get 
out of the morass, while the chains, 
which we carried for the purpose, were 
wrapped around the tires. By these 
means the car finally extricated itself, 
and a few moments afterward carried us 
on to the canyon, where we found “a 
good road for slow driving” and a pleas- 
ing scenery. At Castello Springs in this 
canyon elaborate but decaying build- 
ings and large dancing estrade were 
mute witnesses of an unsuccessful at- 
tempt to create a pleasure and health 
resort. The hot water from the springs 
was said to be health giving because it 
tasted bad, but evidently those who pay 
for such luxuries came not to Castello. 

Up to Mill Ford the canyon was nar- 





Spanish Forks Canyon 
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row and the road abounded in grades, 
none of which, however,exceeded I2per 
cent. Cliffs of red sandstone or similar 
rock hedged the narrow passage and in 
the bottom a thick growth of box elder, 
willows and intertwined, while 
many trees and shrubs, strangers to us, 
sprang up in places to the level of the 
road or even overshadowed it, while 
again they sank down to the depth of 
the gulch, leaving a free view ahead. 
Further on, beyond Thistle Junction, 
the canyon broadened into a valley some 
100 to 5co yards wide with many signs 
of husbandry and cattle raising, while 
the rock cliffs alternated with banks of 
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white clay, affording a living to a scat- 
tered growth of timber. At one point 
in this valley we bumped against a big 
stone concealed in an innocent looking 
bush, and turned the rear axle; with 
springs and braces, all together. 

Going in and out of Thistle Junction, 
where the D. & R. G. Railway sends 
out a branch road through a canyon ex- 
tending southward, the passage is nar- 
row and the grades are steep for a while, 
but the little railway village looks very 
picturesque, hemmed in, as it seems to 
be, on all sides by mountains of con- 
siderable height and having no room 
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for expansion. We reached Tucker 7.20 
P. M., cyclometer 1,141, and found hos- 
pitable lodgings at a hotel conducted 
by Mrs. H. Earle, a “woman with a 
history” in the annals of Utah, as she 
herself stated, without volunteering fur- 
ther details, however. 

The main range of the Wasatch 
Mountains was to be climbed in earnest 
from Tucker on to Soldier Summit. We 
had ascended on July 7 from Salt Lake 
City to Tucker about 2,000 feet, but 
that ascent had been gradual. We left 
Tucker at 7.45 o'clock, cyclometer 
1,141, barometer 2,388, indicating ele- 
vation 6,100 feet. At 8.30 we had gone 





5} miles and climbed to elevation 6,870 


(barometer 2,322), with many down 
grades sandwiched in between the 
climbs. Ten minutes thereafter we had 


advanced an additional 185 feet through 
negotiating two short grades varying 
from 15 to 23 per cent., respectively. 
The ups and downs and the motor’s 
faithfulness suggested the comforting 
reflection that if the motor had been 
part of a flying machine and our lives 
had depended on its working, we would 
never yet—since leaving San Francisco 
—have fallen to destruction. Eventu- 
ally we reached Soldier Summit, 140 
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LOOKING INTO 


feet higher, and the divide of the Wa- 
satch Range, where the barometer 
(2,285) showed almost exactly the same 
altitude as it had recorded at the 
summit of the Sierra Nevada, namely, 
7,350; if anything, a littie higher. We 
had risen 1,250 feet in one hour and 15 
minutes, despite 
the fact that the 
ground we had« 
traveled over was 
rougher than in 
the Sierras and the 
climb less steady. 

The gradient of 
the D. & R. G. 
Railway at Soidier 
Summit is said to 
be the steepest on 
any main line in 
the world, about 4 
per cent. The 
covered, overbuilt 
snowsheds at the 
summit reminded 
one of those at 
Truckee, Cal., as 
seen from a rail- 
way car—though they are not near so 
long. In the immediate vicinity of 
Soldier Summit is seen a unique mining 
plant, surrounded by a number of large 
tents. This is the only place in the 
world where “mineral wax” is found. 
It is used as the chief ingredient in the 





Near_Colton, Our Only,Rival—the Locomotive 


SOLDIER CANYON 


construction of the recording cylinders 
of phonographs, 

At 9.30 o'clock we crossed rivulets 
narrow enough to step across, but form- 
ing a triangular gutter with hard but 
slimy sides, so that the car could not be 
rushed across without bumping things 
more severely than 
we would deliber- 
ately care to. It 
proved a 20-min- 
ute obstacle in our 
progress, since the 
rear sim- 
ply turned around 
in the trough un- 


wheels 


til stones were 
dumped in beneath 
them. It took 
some time to real- 
ize the necessity of 
this measure. 
From here to Col- 
ton we benefited 
by a little war 
which had raged 
between the U. P. 
Railway Company 
and the D. & R. G. To show its seri- 
ous intentions the U. P. had built a rail- 
way grade through this territory. A 
little piece of it had formed the road in 
Spanish Forks Canyon for a_ short 
stretch. Here it extended for several 
miles, and using it saved us climbing 
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many hills, though the top was so nar- 
row and the fills so high that steering 
had to be quite accurate. Near Colton 
the bank of this grade formed one side 
of an artificial fish pond, a sight some- 
what surprising when the surroundings 
were considered. 

At Colton we were informed that the 
Castle Valley road was absolutely im- 
passable. Where the valley narrows 
down to a 20-foot passage between ver- 
tical cliffs, barely admitting the railroad 
and wagon trail beside it, it was said 
the wagon road portion had been wash- 
ed out completely, and there was posi- 
tively no way of our getting through. 
Before the day was over we wondered, 
however, if it would not after all have 
been easier originally to have built a 
road through the crevice for a short 
distance in place of following the longer 
and, as it eventually proved, exception- 
ally arduous path through Soldier Can- 
yon. Almost invariably our advisers 
underrated the car’s capacity for coping 
with short bits of extraordinary rough 
roadway, and, on the other hand, also 
underrated the hardship—for the oper- 
ator and the car—of slowing down to 
two or three miles per hour for ten or 
more miles where the ground was rough 
enough to force this pace upon a motor 
car as well as every other form of vehi- 
cle. 

The people of Price, however, agreed 
with J. J. Craner, of Colton, whose ad- 
vice we followed, that it would have 
been absolutely impossible for us ever 
to have reached their town from the 
West in any other way than the one we 
came. Instead of going 30 miles south- 
east from Colton, in a direct line, our 
route lay easterly for 34 miles and then 
back at an acute angle, southwesterly, 
for 20 miles through Soldier Canyon, 
which boasts of a stage and telephone 
line between Price and the army post 
and mining camps at Fort Duchesne in 


the Uintah Indian Reservation now 
shortly to be opened for settlement. 
The very exit from Colton was so 
steep that the entire village population 
turned out to see the machine scale the 
height, and this accomplished, it was 
followed immediately by a succession 
of hills ranging up to 40 per cent. both 
up and down. “The first five miles are 
the worst,” had been said, and when, 
on one hill, the driving wheels spun a 
little on a firm clay footing when the 
fly-wheel momentum was clutched on 
—just from the steepness of the grade 
—we devoutly hoped that this remark 
might prove true. But it did not. The 
rest of the way had no such grades, to 
be sure, but it was unceasingly rough, 
in a small, irritating way. Still, for 
several miles, probably about the first 
20, after leaving the main railway, the 
road was well defined, following a light 
rail, narrow gauge spur along the foot 
of the mountains which form the south- 
ern boundary of the Uintah Reserva- 
tion. Over this spur, or rather two of 
them, rock is carried to Colton by grav- 
ity from the Cayune quarries and tim- 
ber from farther east in the mountains 
traces the same route. Beyond this we 
met a freighter and his assistant with 
two four-horse teams,each drawing two 
small wagon loads of elaterite or “min- 
eral rubber.” The freighter, whose wife 
was along, was at first inclined to swear 
when his horses became a little unruly, 
but our soft words and some assistance 
soon made him friendly and communi- 
cative. “Never in his life would he have 
thought that he should meet one of 
them things on this road.” He had 
thought they were for boulevards only. 
“His own load was divided on two small 
wagons for each four-horse team, so 
that he could take up one at a time over 
stiff grades. What did we do?” Well, 


we just climbed them. His ideas of mo- 
tor cars were manifestly changed then 
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and there. His load of elaterite, a black 
shiny flexible substance, was a new 
thing to us and we secured samples. It 
is used in the preparation of hard rub- 
ber, and we learned that the Uintah 
country has many mines where this ma- 
terial is secured, as well as many more 


where an endless supply of gilsonite or 
mineral pitch, used for asphaltum, lies in 
deep vertical fissures in the mountains. 
It is largely for this reason, it seems, 
that pressure has been brought to bear 
to have the reservation opened for 
white settlers and claimants. 


(To be Continued.) 





Synthetic 


Alcohol for Motor Fuel 


By Alexander F. Sinclair 


EARLY fifty years ago the French 
chemist, Berthelot, the origina- 
tor of synthetical organic chemistry, 
demonstrated that alcohol could be pre- 
pared from its elements; that is to say, 
he showed that by taking acetylene, 
which contains two of the elements, and 
subjecting it to a certain process, al- 
cohol could be produced. But it would 
be as well to clear the ground a little 
before we begin. 

The alcohol of commerce is produced 
from a variety of articles all vegetable 
in character, such as cereals of all kinds, 
sugar cane, beet root, potatoes, fruits, 
especially the grape, but in every case 
these articles must either contain or be 
converted into sugar before ethyl al- 
cohol can be evolved. In the case of 
sugar cane, beet root and fruits, the 
sugar is native; with cereals, the sugar 
is obtained by artificial germination; 
while with potatoes and other starchy 
vegetables the process is to convert the 
starch into dextrin and then sugar by 
mixing it in water with an active fer- 
ment named diastase. 

The sugar being obtained, the invari- 
able process is to produce fermentation 
which has the effect of -splitting the 
sugar into alcohol and carbon dioxide. 
In Germany and France this form of 
alcohoi has been used extensively for 
motor car fuel, usually as a fifty-per 
cent. mixture with gasolene, but some- 
times with stationary motors, by itself. 

The government agricultural depart- 


ments of the countries named have done 
everything in their power to foster the 
use of alcohol, with the object of assist- 
ing the farming interest, and in the case 
of France the department went so far 
as to hold a special race last year in 
which all the cars used alcohol. Since 
that time the price of gasolene has risen 
to such an extent as to compel car 
owners to look around for a substitute, 
and even in Great Britain, where ag- 
riculture probably receives less consid- 
eration than in any other country in Eu- 
rope, a proposal has been mooted to 
hold a race in Ireland for cars using 
British-made spirit as fuel. 

Whether this suggestion will be car- 
ried into effect is doubtful, but it indi- 
cates the dissatisfaction of the automo- 
bile public with the existing supply of 
carburants, and if what is claimed for 
a new process invented by a French 
chemist can be realized, the low cost 
of synthetic alcohol will compel its gen- 
eral use. 

Chemistry is divided into two sec- 
tions, analysis, which deals with the 
evaporation of compounds into their 
elements, and synthesis, which teaches 
the manner of building up compounds 
from those elements. Jimmy Jones, 
aetat 15, is a smart boy, and when his 
father presented him with a _ birthday 
watch he considered it his duty as a 
conscientious engineer to discover why 
the wheels went round, so he analyzed 
the works, took them all apart. But, al- 
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though he had experienced no great dif- 
ficulty in his analysis, when he came to 
the synthetic part of the little game, put- 
ting the wheels together again, life be- 
came a dull, unhappy state, and after a 
painful interview in which his father 
showed a total want of appreciation of 
a boy’s thirst for knowledge, the works 
were sent in a cloth to the professional 


synthetist, the watchmaker. Under- 
stand? 
Until Berthelot’s time the fermenta- 


tion of sugar method was believed to 
be the only way in which alcohol could 
be produced, and even after his discov- 
ery, until recent years the article pro- 
duced by the new process was looked 
upon rather as a laboratory curiosity, 
very much as radium is at the present 
time. 

But with the arrival of the electric arc 
and the resulting cheapened production 
of acetylene, the future prospects of the 
laboratory freak began to improve. 
Acetylene (C,H,) consists of two ele- 
ments, carbon and hydrogen in equal 
proportions, and if the electric arc be 
produced between two carbon poles in 
an atmosphere of hydrogen, the two ele- 
ments unite to form this gas. 

The process is inexpensive, provided 
the manufacturer keeps a very energetic 
waterfall om his premises. But to con- 
vert the acetylene into alcohol is an- 
other matter. This invoives the more 
expensive operation of passing the gas 
through an alkaline mixture generating 
nascent hydrogen, the two atoms of hy- 
drogen picked up in passing converting 
the acetylene into ethylene (C,H,) the 
basis of alcohol. The ethylene is then 
absorbed into strong sulphuric acid by 
being agitated in contact with it, and 
the compound after being diluted with 
water is distilled, the distillate being 
alcohol. 

This appears a somewhat involved 
and laborious process, and it has been 


found in practice that it is too expensive 
to permit of the alcohol produced com- 
peting in the open market with that 
manufactured by the older process. 
This brings us to the recent discov- 
ery. In the preparation of acetylene 
for commercial purposes an_ electric 
furnace is the agent, to which a mixture 
of limestone and coke have been added, 
and these in forming carbide of calcium 


store up the gas for future use. Now 
the Campagnie Urbaine of Puteaux 


(france), formed in 1898 for the pur- 
pose of exploiting the new illuminant, 
have conducted a series of experiments 
for the discovery of a cheaper method 
cf manufacturing alcohol. 

The outcome is that they have found 
a means by which the carbide produced 
shall give off ethylene directly, a 
result obtained by adding to the usual 
mixture of limestone and coke, a pre- 
scribed percentage of certain metallic 
oxides. The peculiarity of the new 
method is that the residue of the car- 
bide can be collected, dried, and used 
over again, and as this economy also ap- 
vlield to the sulphuric acid which is left 
in the still after distillation, the process 
is an extremely cheap one. 

It has been estimated that it can be 
produced for about a tenth of the price 
of that made by the fermentation 
method, and as Hamburg spirit con- 
taining go per cent. of alcohol can be 
delivered in Great Britain at 20 cents 
per gallon, the price of the new spirit 
should be in the vicinity of 2 cents 
for the same quantity. The inventors 
have to contend with one discomforting 
drawback. Puteaux is not gifted with 
waterfalls. But they are not discourag- 
ed, and they are now arranging to have 
this power la houille blanche (white 
coal) as they term it, ‘placed at their 
disposal. A few months should see the 


new article on the market. 
Glasgow, 2-10-'03. 











How to 
By Thomas 


ORSE power has been said to be 
something for automobile mak- 
ers to sell and fools to buy. While 
the case is not quite so bad as this, still 
it cannot be denied that the builder, no 
matter how honest he may be, rarely 
delivers to the buyer the horse power 
the purchaser thinks he is getting. 
When all is said and done, however, 
there is really no great harm done 
since, if the vehicle does the work the 
buyer has a right to expect it to do, the 
horse power as ex- 
pressed in figures 
really matters very 
little. 

No small amount 
of the confusion 
has grown out of 
the fact that there 
exists to-day no 
standard method 
in the automobile 
trade of determin- 
ing and of desig- 
nating the actual 
working horse 
power of a motor 
vehicle. The way 
the question 
shapes itself when it is asked by the 
man with the automobile is something 
like this: 

If one horse power is the equivalent 
of lifting 33,000 pounds one foot high 
in One minute, what horse power will 
be developed in driving a particular 
motor vehicle at a particular speed over 
a particular road surface? 

This question would on the face of 
it appear to be one easily answered by 
known mathematical processes. It is 
one, however, which cannot in any case 
be answered except by actual tests and 
experiments on the road, and these are 





Some Cedar Rapids Enthusiasts 


Ascertain Driving Power 


C. Packham 


extremely costly. 
buyer of a 


When a prospective 
motor carriage asks the 
horse power of the carriage he is gen- 
erally answered with the horse power 
of the engine which drives it as deter- 
mined on the brake. 

that a car 
fitted with say a five horse power motor 
may be far more efficiert, weight for 
weight, than a car fitted with a much 


It is obvious, however, 


more powerful motor, should much 
power be absorbed in the transmission of 
the power from 
the motor to the 


road wheels. Some 
vehicles are 
equipped with 
such wasteful and 
complicated speed 
gear and transmis- 
sion mechanism, 
that the power of 
the engine at the 
point of develop- 
ment is no indica- 
tion whatever of 
the speed and 
power of the vehi- 
cle itself, since a 
large portion of 
the power never reaches the driving 
portion of the vehicie’s mechanism. 
To many who have suffered from all 
this it would appear advantageous that 
some tests should be instituted by the 
manufacturers of motor vehicles to de- 
termine exactly how much of the effect- 
ive power of the engine is available for 
tractive work at the road wheel tires. 
Road friction is a factor upon which no 
amount of test would prove reliable. 
It is so constantly varying as to make 
it most difficult to properly approxi- 
mate. It is quite possible, however, to 
determine the exact amount of power 
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given off at the road wheel tire for pro- 
pulsive purposes and I would suggest 
that a test somewhat as follows might 
be adopted by manufacturers to deter- 
mine the relative efficiency of their 
transmission gear. 

The engine should first be indicated 
carefully and the indicated horse power 
accurately ascertained. The brake horse 
power of the engine running detached 
should then be ascertained by a Prony 
brake on the fly-wheel. The difference 
between the two results will, of course, 
give the efficiency of the engine. This 
will vary very little in engines of good 
design. 

The vehicle itself is now ready to be 
tested, and I would propose that the 
tests should be by means of a brake 
on one of the road driving wheels, a 
convenient method being to bolt on to 
one of the wheels a pulley of known 
diameter, say 24 inches. Around this 
pulley the test brake could be applied 
in the usual way. 

It would be necessary to neglect the 
friction of the differential gear and for 
this purpose the gear would have, in 
some way, to be locked together either 
by bolts or other suitable and easily 
devised arrangement. The rear axle 
would, of course, have to be shored up 
during the operation both road wheels 
revolving together as on a solid axle. 

Deducting the brake horse power as 
determined on the test pulley from 


B.H.P. of the engine would give us the’ 


efficiency of the transmission gear with- 
out the differential. 

Should it be required to test the effi- 
ciency of the differential gear it would 
be only necessary to lock up one driving 
wheel, allowing the engine to drive the 
other through the differential, taking the 
B.H.P. from the test pulley as before 
and deducting the result from the pre- 
vious result of the transmission test 
would give a basis of comparison as to 
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the relative efficiency of any two types 
of differential gear, though it must be 
noted that it would give no data as to 
the amount of power absorbed by the 
differential gear on road driving condi- 
tions, the amount of movement to which 
it is subjected being, of course, a most 
problematical quantity. 

By the use of tests such as I have 
described, a firm could list their vehi- 
cles, giving accurate figures of the ac- 
tual horse power available for traction, 
and comparing this with the brake horse 
power of the engine, would give to the 
buyer some idea of the relative economy 
of various constructions, besides giving 
the manufacturer accurate data as to 
the efficiency of his particular design. 





Cleaning Spark Points 

Emery paper, which in the elder day 
was frequently used to clean the porce- 
lain surfaces of sparking plugs, has the 
disadvantage of scratching the surface, 
which then collects and holds dirt more 
readily. A better method will be found 
to be to brush the end of the porcelain 
with hydrochloric acid and then wash it 
with water, which process will restore 
the surface perfectly. The acid may be 
obtained at any drug store. 





Well Equipped 

“Don’t you think the automobile has 
a great future before it?” 

“Young man,” answered the states- 
man, who affects a ponderous manner 
of expression, “I have given the sub- 
ject deep thought. And I have come to 
the conclusion, after unbiased consid- 
eration from every possible point of 
view, that the automobile’s supply of 
future is practically inexhaustible.” 





Not a Friendly Act 
“Did you buy that second-hand runa- 
bout of a friend?” 
“Well, I always considered him a 
friend till he sold me the vehicle.” 














Escape of Madeleine de Rouville 


By Marstyn Pallough-Pogue 


OUNG Atheling strode into the 
smoking room of the club. “Au 
revoir, you chaps,” he said to the en- 
nuyés whys sat there, between whom 
silence had fallen after the discussion 
about the chances of the American team 
and American-built motor cars in any 
future Gordon Bennett cup races had 
come to anend. “Au revoir. I’m going 
out on a tour to scek adventures.” 

“The devil you are!” jeered an en- 
nuyé. 

Atheling dropped into a chair and lit 
a cigarette. “Yes, I am,” he declared. 
“The infinite peace and quiet of this old 
town is tiresome. I am weary of the 
Adirondacks, and Lakewood, and New- 
port, and Meadowbrook. I am sick of 
yachting, and golf, and polo, and tennis, 
while association with you chaps fa- 
tigues me.” 

The other men interrupted him with 
laughter and a chorus of exclamations 
and questions. Atheling frowned and 
made a deprecatory gesture, holding up 
his hand for silence. “I was born seven 
hundred years too late,” he continued. 
“In the Middle Ages there was scope for 
a chivalric man of adventurous spirit and 
a heart beating hot with desire for ro- 
mantic adventure. Then there were 
clean ideals to fight for, and beautiful 
princesses and fair ladies to be released 
from captivity or to be rescued from 
danger. Then a man could put on his 
suit of riveted boiler plate and ride 
across a drawbridge looking for trouble, 
whenever he wanted excitement and ad- 
venture, and before he had ridden a mile 
up the road or to the bridge’s end he’d 
probably meet another knight-errant 
who was out on the very same errand 
he was. I wish I had been a feudal 
knight in the twelfth century.” 

Young Atheling stopped abruptly and 


rose to his feet and walked out of the 
room. The other men laughed. They 
had learned not to take him seriously; 
they were accustomed to his fantastic 
humor. Through the broad windows 
they watched him step into his big tour- 
ing car, throw in the low gear, apply the 
clutch, twist the steering wheel to slew 
the car around, and move slowly away 
across the plaza and into the sun-lit park, 
which bordered it. 

Atheling drove his big Mercedes from 
New York to Buffalo in three days, and 
nothing happened to him or the car. 
The weather had been fine and dry for 
some time and the roads were in their 
best condition. He remained in Buffalo 
only ten hours. At five o’clock in the 
morning, when the gray light of dawn 
was spreading over the sky and putting 
out the stars he left for Toronto. Early 
in the afternoon of the same day he 
rolled swiftly into the capital of On- 
tario. The next morning in a battering 
thunder shower, that buffeted and beat 
upon the canopy top, he left Toronto for 
Ottawa. 

* * * * * 

One evening two weeks later, when the 
shadows of the tall Normandy poplars 
that stood beside the wide white road 
were stretching toward the East, and the 
sun, glowing like a brazier, had slipped 
in a capuchin of russet and gold behind 
the spruce-covered hills that rose in dark 
masses against the western sky, Athel- 
ing, driving on the low gear, leant upon 
the steering wheel, smoking his pipe, 
while softly to his ears was borne the 
solemn pealing of a church bell, faint 
and far away. The tourist, steeped in the 
beauties of his surroundings, raised his 
head. “That’s the angelus,” he whisper- 
ed, then listened delightedly until the last 
sound had faded away. Atheling had 
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spent three months of the previous sum- 
mer touring over France and Germany, 
and had there learned to look for the 
angelus. He knew that he was now 
entering a corner of the province of 
Quebec that was much more like the 
France of two hundred years ago than 
even any part of Old France is to-day. 
France has altered much in two cen- 
turies, but in the part of Quebec where 
Atheling now was manners and cus- 
toms and conditions of life have not 
changed since the community was or- 
ganized two hundred years ago under 
the laws and practices of France when 
Louis the Fifteenth reigned. Atheling 
knew this, and had come to this part 
of Canada because he thought it would 
in consequence be a most promising 
country in which to seek exciting adven- 
tures. But he found that the solemn 
peace and quiet of the summer evening, 
which was broken only by the sweet and 
mellow resonance of the distant church 
bell, soothed and calmed his impatient 
mind rather than fed his fighting in- 
stincts. 

“Already I can feel the charm of the 
romantic feudalism of the seventeenth 
century,” he said to himself. And in his 
heart he felt the stirring of the delicious 
emotion, anticipation. ‘Here I shall find 
a civilization of three hundred years ago, 
with its seigneurs, priests, monks, gen- 
tlemen and peasants, and romance yet 
alive,” he murmured. “Probably there 
is a monastery of Capuchin friars 
not far away, and there’s sure to be a 
great abbey of gray nuns and a convent, 
and the manor house of the seigneur will 
be on a hill-slope looking down upon that 
village a few miles ahead, or perhaps the 
seigneur is very rich and has a great 
chateau of red sandstone.” 

On the flat top of a hill he stopped the 
big car, and raising the lid of one of the 
tonneau baskets, took out a can of ox- 
tongue, a loaf of bread, a pewter mug 


and a bottle of wine. Having opened 
the can and cut off several slices of 
bread with his pocket knife, he ate his 
luncheon. Then he refilled his pipe and 
smoked in deep content while the day- 
light grayed down to dusk and the val- 
ley below him grew dark with shadows. 
The swinging chanty of a whip-poor- 
will came up through the twilight from 
a grove of pines at the foot of the hill. 

When the dusk had deepened into inky 
blackness he started down the long slope, 
with the two big acetylene lamps spread- 
ing their white light over the road in 
front of the car. Two miles farther east- 
ward he slewed the car around a bend in 
the road and suddenly saw the great, dark 
bulk of the convent of Sainte Monique 
de Rochmont looming against the purple 
sky. The gloomy buildings stood close 
to the road, in gardens from which ex- 
haled the delicious perfume of thousands 
of roses. The grounds were inclosed by 
a stone wall six feet high. Lights were 
glowing dimly from many of the upper 
windows of the convent, while from its 
chapel came the subdued and melancholy 
notes of a miserere softly chanted by 
girlish voices, ineffably sweet, wistful, 
beseeching, expressing infinite sadness, 
filled with exquisite pathos. 

Young Atheling ran the car off the 
road and into the deep shadow of the 
wall that inclosed the grounds. The big 
machine stopped close to the wall, and 
Atheling sprang down and put out the 
lamps. Then lifting the lid of a ton- 
neau hamper, he took out a mandolin and 
slung it over his shoulders by the silk 
ribbons which were fastened to its head 
and to the ivory button in the end of 
the bowl. Jumping lightly upon the back 
of a tonneau seat, he sprang from there 
to the coping of the wall, and from there 
leaped down into the garden on the other 
side. Once upon the ground again he 


strode across a terraced lawn and stopped 
beneath a second-story window in the 
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facade of the west wing of the convent. 
The lower sash of this window was 
raised a few inches and the wind that 
mourned in the pines that stood in the 
grounds made a 
candle light waver 
behind the drawn 
blind. 

Atheling did not 
know, of course, 
whether a girl stu- 
dent or one of the 
nuns who acted as 
teachers occupied 
the room which 
was lighted by this 
window; he had 
chosen this win- 
dow because a 
large window box 
full of white flow- 
ers rested upon 
the wide  free- 
stone still. 

He waited until 
the low-voiced 
singers in the 
chapel had ceased, 
and most of the 
lights in the facade 
had been extin- 
guished, and then, 
in a boyish spirit 
of mischief, he 
gently touched the 
strings of the man- 
dolin, and sang 
softly in French 
the chorus of a 
pleading love- 
song. 

Just as the last 
note of his vibrant 
baritone voice and the tinkle of the man- 
dolin died away a little white hand 
pushed aside the window blind and 
dropped a folded piece of paper, which 
fluttered in the air a moment, drifted 


down like a snow-flake, and then fell at 
the boy's feet. Instantly the candles that 
burned within the room were extin- 
guished. 





Atheling picked up the bit of paper, 
backed a few yards away from the build- 
ing, swung his wide-rimmed felt hat 
from his head, and bowed toward the 
darkened window with the grace of a 
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gentleman of Louis the Fifteenth’s 
court. As he did so the blind was again 
pushed aside, and a white rose was tossed 
from the window and struck his breast. 
He picked it up, bowed gallantly again, 
strode across the lawn to the wall, 
climbed it and jumped down on the other 
side into his car. 

He lit a side lamp and read the note 
with a keen thrill of surprise and joy at 
his great good fortune. Across the thick 
sheet of gray paper, which bore the de- 
vice of a French noble family of an- 
cient renown, these lines were written: 

“Monsieur le chauffeur: I saw the 
lights of the motor car coming down the 
road. I know you are a gentleman from 
the grand pays. If you wish to rescue a 
lady from virtual imprisonment in this 
gloomy convent you will wait outside the 
wall until the chapel bell tolls at mid- 
night. Then I shall descend from my 
window with the aid of a rope I shall 
make by tearing the sheets from my bed 
into strips and knotting the strips to- 
gether, and you shall assist me to climb 
over the wall, and carry me away in your 
motor car. 

“MADELEINE DE ROUVILLE.” 

Young Atheling was delighted. This 
was the very form of romantic adven- 
ture his chivalric soul had longed for. 
To the practical, unimaginative minds ot 
most men it would have seemed theatri- 
cal. They would not have taken Madem- 
oiselle de Rouville seriously, They would 
have regarded her as a foolish and impa- 
tient young girl who wished to escape 
from the seminary because her life there 
was dull and she craved gayety and ex- 
citement, and because the discipline to 
which she was subjected was distasteful 
to her, or for some other immaterial rea- 
son. They would have been unwilling 
to believe that she was really a prisoner 
in the convent. 

But young Atheling had different ideas 
in such matters from those of the ordi- 


He never doubted that the 
girl’s detention within the convent was 
not a cruel wrong, for which some 
wicked and machinating relative or 
guardian was culpable, and he was very 
grateful to chance for having given him 
the opportunity to right this wrong by 
assisting the young woman to escape. 

Putting out the lamp, the boy lit his 
pipe and waited impatiently. As an an- 
alogy for the girl’s imprisonment in the 
seminary he thought of a wild bird in a 
cage, and of a brilliant butterfly held 
captive within the damp walls of a 
gloomy underground dungeon. Prob- 
ably, he told himself, mademoiselle’s 
mother had died while the girl was still 
a child, and, after a few years, mademoi- 
selle’s father had married again, and ma- 
demoiselle’s step-mother had usurped the 
young girl’s place as chatelaine of the 
chateau, and, wishing to get rid of 
mademoiselle, had persuaded the girl's 
father to send her to this convent, with 
the sinister old Mother Superior of 
which the wicked step-mother had ar- 
ranged the matter previously. So it had 
happened, he argued, that mademoiselle 
was detained in the seminary and not 
permitted to communicate with any of 
her friends, and this was one of the evils 
of feudalism. Atheling was indignant 
when he thought of the cruelty and in- 
justice of the thing. “Damn the feudal 
system,” he growled, angrily. 

He pictured the wicked step-mother, 
and the weak and yielding seigneur, the 
father of mademoiselle, who allowed his 
second wife to wring his own daughter, 
concerning whose happiness he was evi- 
dently quite indifferent. 

With eager expectancy and boyish im- 
patience, young Atheling waited for mid- 
night, and to him the hours of waiting 
seemed to stretch themselves out inter- 
minably. He recklessly sat in the ton- 


nary man. 


neau. among the spare cans of gasolene, 
smoking, and frequently he lit matches 
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and held the sputtering tips over the dial 
of his watch, while he looked resentfully 
at the crawling hands; the indiscernible 
creep of the hour irritated him. At ten 
o'clock up rose a great orange moon; 
slowly it rolled above the tree tops; 
dulled to bronze, shrank, paled to silver 
and sailed high among the icily twinkling 
stars. The air chilled, and he drew on his 
fur-lined leather coat. 

At length the chapel bell filled the air 
with mournful resonance. Atheling 
wondered if mademoiselle would be able 
to descend safely from her window to 
the ground. Expectant and excited, he 
sprang over the front seat and stepped 
upon the back of the tonneau seat. 

“Monsieur, monsieur,” repeated a 
girlish voice on the other side of the 
wall. 

Instantly Atheling leaped upon the 
coping. A tall girl in a black gown, 
carrying a large traveling bag, stepped 
out of the inky shadow of a spruce tree 
that stood close to the wall. Atheling, 
kneeling on the coping, reached down. 
The girl raised herself on tip-toe. The 
moonlight fell upon her face. It was 
very beautiful; the lines of the features 
were delicate but strong. She held up 
her heavy traveling bag with an ease 
that gave an impression of much physical 
strength. The boy pulled up the bag and 
she handed him a long Cravenette coat. 
Her eyes were filled with shyness; her 
red lips quivered ; her cheeks were flush- 
ing. Atheling, speaking in French, told 
her to stand with her back to the wall, 
and bending down, he gripped her 
shoulders and pulled her up. It was a 
difficult thing to do, but Atheling’s 
muscles were tough from years of devo- 
tion to football, and to rowing and polo. 

“You are very strong, monsieur,” the 
girl said, in perfect English, when Athel- 
ing had lifted her down into the car and 
was helping her to put on her coat. “Al- 


ready I owe you.many thanks.” And a 


smile curved her lips. 

Atheling jumped off the car to light 
the gas lamps. “It gives me great 
pleasure to serve you, mademoiselle,” 
he answered. “Your courage fills me 
with admiration. Where do you wish 
to go: Where shall I take you?” he 
asked when he stepped into the car 
again, and sat down behind the steering 
wheel and beside his fair companion. 

“If monsieur will take me to Levis I 
shall be very grateful,” she replied. “I 
wish to start for New York city on the 
train that leaves Levis at six o'clock in 
the morning. Should I fail to do so they 


will catch me and bring me back to the 


convent and there I shall die of ennui.” 

Her voice was vibrant with something 
that touched the boy’s chivalric nature to 
the quick. His heart beat hot with pity 
for her and resentment and anger against 
her enemies. 

“They will, will they?” said he brisk- 
ly. “No, they won’t; I'll see you safely 
on board that train. They’ll never catch 
you now.” 

He leaned forward to throw in the low 
speed gear, but at that moment he heard, 
from a quickly diminishing distance, the 
roar of another motor car rushing along 
the road toward them at top speed. With 
his hand on the lever Atheling listened 
for a second, and his practiced ear iden- 
tified the approaching car by the thud- 
ding of its motor. He threw in the sec- 
ond speed gear, and applied the clutch. 
The big Mors started on her second 
speed. Atheling whirled the steering 
wheel and slewed her around, and she 
headed westward. 

“Mercedes racing car,” he said. 
they after us?” 

Mademoiselle de Rouville gave an ex- 
clamation of alarm. “It is my brother's 
Daimler. How did you know? He 
brought it from Paris three months ago. 
The Mother Superior must have discov- 


“Are 
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ered that | had escaped and telephoned 


to the chateau at once. There is no 


doubt he is after us, monsieur, and his is 
Oh, monsieur, I fear he 


overtake us!" 


a very fast car. 
will Dismay had evi- 
dently quenched the embers of hope that 
had been glowing in her heart; she 
spoke in hopless tones. 

The 


aroused the sporting instincts of young 


prospect of such a road race 

Atheling, whose reputation as a racer of 
ba) 

break - neck, 


pital type was international. 


finish-first-or-into-the-hos- 
He was one 
of those Americans whose desperate 
nerve fills Europeans with wonder and 
admiration. Every atom of _ sporting 
blood rushed through his veins as he 
threw in the third speed. As the vibrant, 
speed-machine hum of the muffled motor, 
the gears, the whirling wheels and the 
driving chains ran up, the scale, ecstatic 
delight rose in him, and hot thrills of 
delicious excitement flickered and flashed 
through his body. He was exultant. He 
laughed joyously. 

“He will, eh?” he shouted excitedly. 
“He overtake us, will 
heaven, he won’t, unless the unexpected 
happens, which is not likely. No car 
ever came out of a factory that can catch 
this one or stay with her for five min- 
utes, once she gets into her speed. But 
before I start to run this machine on her 
high speed you'll have to get back into 
the tonneau and hold those cans of gaso- 
lene down, or they'll dance the merriest 


jig you ever saw.” 


will he? 3V 


The girl became infected with some 
of his confidence and enthusiasm and 
excitement. She also had nerve and 
a love of sport which came to her from 
her ancestors. She looked admiringly 
into the sun-browned face beside her, 
her eyes lighting with the glow of a 
spirit as keen and brave as Atheling’s 
own. “It is heroic of you, monsieur,” 
she said, “and you deserve a greater re- 


_-motor bonnet. 


ward than my lasting gratitude for help- 
ing me to escape from that horrid place.” 

She swung herself quickly over the 
back of her seat into the tonneau. “Now 


monsieur,’ she continued, “you may 
drive as rapidly as you please; I shall not 
be afraid, and I shall keep these cans 
from dancing.” And she gave a boyish 
laugh. 

said 


Atheling, and he threw in the high- 


“You're a little thoroughbred,” 
speed gear. 

As he did so the big Mercedes, flying 
like an express locomotive eating dis- 
tance on a fast run, swept around a 
curve in the road about a mile behind 
them, and would have overtaken them 
had not the Mors picked up her speed so 
very quickly. 

The road was one of those dirt affairs 
which are either very good or very bad. 
It was in the former condition because no 
rain had fallen for some time; it was 
free from stones ; there were no deep ruts 
because there had been very little traffic 
over it during the summer. The road 
ran in an almost straight line to Levis. 
It was not very smooth, and there were 
many bad hills, otherwise it was an ideal 
place for motor racing. 

Young Atheling thanked heaven de- 
voutly for this as he bent over the steer- 
ing wheel in an attitude which had be- 
come as familiar to him as sitting at din- 
ner. The car running full forty m‘les an 
hour, rolled and rocked and swung, while 
a swift river of air swished over the 
The speed of the car 
would have filled a nervous person with 
terror. To young Atheling this speed 
was only exhilarating. But for the girl, 
sitting in one corner of the tonneau with 
her feet propped against the gasolene 
cans which occupied the opposite corner, 
holding them there, the reeling and sway- 
ing and jerking of the big flying car was 
most uncomfortable. 
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Close behind them plunged the pur- 
suing brother with 
to the breaking point, 
while the vehicle's side lamps tossed like 
the lights of a tug boat wallowing in a 
rough sea. 


loudly-drumming 


motor, driven 


The big Frenchman was 
tearing along at her greatest speed, an 
for some time she gained slowly on the 
car wherein breathless and wild-eyed sat 
the girl. But on the first long hill the 
pursuing car showed that she could not 
make good her owner’s boast, which 
was her ability to overtake and to pass 
any car in Canada. 

The speed of the pursuer slackened 
perceptibly on the grade, and with a yell 
of exulting triumph Atheling dashed 
down the hill, increasing his lead at every 
turn of the wheels. 

On the next hill, ten miles farther 
along the road, Atheling added further 
to the distance between him and his pur- 
suer. At this point the driver of the 
following car realized that on account 
of the superior hill climbing ability of 
the leader’s car he would be unable to 
overtake it unless it was crippled by an 
accident or otherwise. 

Perhaps he was a desperate man who 
was willing to use any means to prevent 
the escape of Mademoiselle de Rowville. 
But his intention may not have been 
vicious ; he may have wished only to per- 
emptorily signal young Atheling to stop. 
At any rate, when he saw that Atheling 
was steadily widening the space between 
the back of the Mors’ tonneau and the 
bonnet of the Mercedes, he rapidly fired 
four shots from a revolver either di- 
rectly at or in the approximate direction 
of the famous French car. 

Above the pounding of his motor 
Atheling heard the sharp snap of the re- 
volver; after, the bullets from it whis- 
pered to him as they flew over his head 
in a little flock, of anything but winged 
messengers of peace. 
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He never thought of stopping. The 
possibility that Mademoiselle de Rouville 
or he might be hit, or the car disabled 
if the driver continued shooting filled 
him with concern, and shouting to the 
girl to lie down, he took out his own re- 
volver, and, slightly turning, fired 
twice over his shoulder at the pursuing 
car. 

Instantly he heard the explosion of a 
damaged tire, and saw the big car slew- 
ing into the ditch and charging through 
the flimsy rail fence into the wheat field 
at the right of the road. 

Then, with a jeering laugh, Atheling 
slowed his own car down to reasonable 
speed. ‘Good Lord!” he cried, “what a 
lucky shot ; punctured his tire.” 

*K * *K ok *K 

An hour and a half later Atheling 
drove into Levis; then he purchased 
Mademoiselle de Rouville’s transporta- 
tion for her, waited at the railway station 
until her train arrived, and when it did, 
escorted her into the sleeper, and then 
said “Good-bye.” 

“It should have been ‘au revoir’ and 
not ‘good-bye,’ ”’ he told himself after the 
train had departed and he stood alone on 
the station platform under a sizzling, 
sputtering arc lamp. “It should have 
been ‘au revoir,” he repeated. “I should 
have asked her who are the people with 
whom she is going to stay in little old 
New York; for, of course, I know 
them. Perhaps I shall meet her again 
down there. I'd like deuced well to know 
why they wanted to keep her in that con- 
vent. I can understand why she wished 
to escape. She’s a game little sort, any- 
way. It will cost her brother a few dol- 
lars to have that car of his repaired. I 
think I had better keep right on toward 
the border as long as I am headed that 
way, because, maybe, I’ve made this part 
of the country too hot to hold me for the 
next few days.” 
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Interest Turns South 


By ‘Robert Bruce 


North in 
summer and 
South in winter 
may safely be 
assumed to be 
an instinct of 
man __ inherited, 
like the same in- 
stinct in the 
birds of the air, 
The fixed habits of civ- 


O go 





from nature. 
ilized life, and the concentration of the 
average person’s work in one place have 
had a tendency always to keep humanity 
in stationary groups; with now and then 


a reaction which has discovered and 
peopled new climes. But to-day, facili- 
ties which neither money nor influence 
could have secured in any previous age 
are offered in abundance; and these 
facilities are rapidly becoming a part of 
our new social economy in America. 
The railroads and steamships, the auto- 
mobile and bicycle, the mails, telegraphs 
and telephones are serving the purposes 
of year-around pleasures and recrea- 
tions, as well as the purposes of every- 
day commerce; and the opportunities 
which they open up to the man or 
woman with some leisure and some 
means is almost limitless. 

The automobilist of the northern 
towns and cities who puts his vehicle 
and its outdoor equipment away at the 
first sign of bad weather misses the 
chances for many pleasant fall and win- 
ter rides in the vicinity of his home. 
Such chances will come most unexpect- 
edly almost every month from now until 
spring. If his program includes a trip 
to some of the southern resorts, scat- 
tered all along the coast line from Nor- 
folk and Old Point Comfort to the 
lower end of the Florida east coast, and 
from the upper Shenandoah valley to 
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the Gulf of Mexico along the interior 
mountains, his own accustomed auto- 
mobile can be made a very useful means 
of local transportation and at the same 
time a source of infinite pleasure. 

Our own South is not so far away as 
it sometimes seems to one who has 
never ventured over its borders. Peo- 
ple who think nothing of a journey from 
New York to Chicago scarcely realize 
that the resorts of the Virginias and the 
Carolinas, of Tennessee and Georgia are 
for the most part even a less distance 
from the metropolis. Northern Florida 
would just about be touched by a New 
York-Chicago line stretched straight in 
that direction, while if to such a radius 
there be added the distance from Man- 
hattan Island to Boston, the enlarged 
circle would take in most of the Florida 
peninsula and reach almost to New Or- 
leans. Within that same compass would 
come the beautiful Shenandoah Valley, 
the northern Blue Ridge Mountains and 
Hot Springs, Virginia; Asheville (Bilt- 
more) and Pinehurst, North Carolina; 
Aiken, South Carolina; Savannah, 
Charleston, Augusta and Bon Air, 
Georgia; Chattanooga, Tennessee; 
sirmingham and Montgomery, Ala- 
bama; Jacksonville, St. Augustine, Or- 
mond, Daytona, Palatka and many 
other well known Florida resorts. Such 
is the wide choice of wintering places 
easily accessible by rail or boat, or both, 
from New York, Philadelphia and the 
north and east generally, and inquiry 
will show that an automobilist will find 
some good use for his vehicle in this 
wide sweep of country. 

A glance at any good map of the 
Atlantic seaboard will show a number 
of steamship lines maintaining regular 
sailing schedules between New York, 
Philadelphia, Boston and Baltimore and 
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the principal southern ports, Norfolk, 
Charleston, Savannah and Brunswick; 
while a less well-known service extends 
also to several European ports. All 
these lines are making special bids for 
the patronage of automobilists going 
South for a whole or part of the winter ; 
and they can be relied upon to furnish 
good accommodations at reasonable 
rates for men and machines. The boats 
of the Old Dominion Line run from 
New York to Norfolk, connecting there 
for Old Point Comfort, and with the 
Seaboard Air Line for Richmond and 
Florida points; also with the Chesa- 
peake & Ohio and the Norfolk & 
Western for the Shenandoah Valley and 
the Virginia mountains. The service of 
the Clyde Line is from New York and 
Boston to Charleston, S. C., with an 
altogether separate service on the St. 
Johns River in Florida, running be- 
tween Jacksonville, Sanford, Deland 
and all intermediate landings. The well- 
known Savannah Line runs from New 
York to Savannah direct, from which 
city the entire South is easily reached 
by rail. 

People who go south of the Potomac 
and Ohio rivers are usually surprised at 
the difference between the modes of 
transportation of to-day and those of 
even ten years ago, for the southern 
trunk lines now compare favorably with 
any in the United States. The solidity 
and evenness of their roadbeds, their 
modern equipment, easy grades and 
gradual curves, the power of their loco- 
motives and the comfort and elegance 
of their coaches attract the attention 
and surprise the traveler who goes 
through the South for the first time. 
The idea that the southern railways 
are mere streaks of rust, that their roll- 
ing stock is: ancient and dilapidated, 
and that twenty miles an hour is dan- 
gerously fast for a passenger schedule 
is obsolete with the tourist who goes to 
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Florida for the winter or desires to see 
the cotton fields of the lower Mississippi 
Valley or the mineral regions of Ala- 
bama and Tennessee. 

In the stations of the Pennsylvania 
and B. & O. railways in Washington 
may be seen passenger trains of the 
Southern, the Seaboard Air Line, the 
Chesapeake & Ohio, Atlantic Coast 
Line, and the Richmond, Fredericksburg 
& Potomac, carrying passengers into 
every important business and resort cen- 
ter in the entire South. The appearance 
of these trains gives one a comfortable 
feeling, no matter which he may enter 
to journey a hundred or a thousand 
miles. Every appointment for the com- 
fort and convenience of the traveler 
seems to have been provided, and the 
journey through the ever varying fields, 
knolls and foothills, gorges and plateau 
lands which make up most of the south- 
ern States is seldom or never monoto- 
nous. 

The initials “S. A. L.” have become 
familiar to the traveling public; and they 
stand, of course, for the Seaboard Air 
Line, forming one of the great steel 
highways into the Piedmont region, 
with northern outlets at Portsmouth 
(Norfolk) and Washington. This com- 
paratively new system welds into one 
strong chain a number of erstwhile un- 
profitable roads, and now reaches At- 
lanta, the “Chicago of the South,” also 
Charlotte, an enterprising city in North 
Carolina, and Wilmington, its beauti- 
ful seaport town. The Seaboard Flor- 
ida Limited will inaugurate its 1904 ser- 
vice early in January. As the traveler 
rushes through the country on this train 
he sees the green pastures of Virginia, 
the tobacco and cotton plantations and 
the piny woods of the Carolinas, fol- 
lowed by the hills and vales of Georgia. 

In case the coast country should be 
preferred for the journey, the Atlantic 
Coast Line is equally accessible. It is 
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a curious vista which one observes 
through the car windows after he 
crosses the Virginia line and enters what 
we have already called the coast country 
of the South. For miles and miles, 
seemingly without end, forests of pine 
trees—each straight as an arrow—are 
traversed. Here and there may be seen 
the smoke from a turpentine still. or 
plant of the charcoal burners, while 
many new houses in the clearings show 
how the country is being settled. Both 
of these lines have through, quick serv- 
ice to Florida; and if the traveler has left 
New York at noon of the previous day, 
the chances are that he is eating oranges 
fresh picked from a nearby grove the 
following afternoon or evening. 

Florida is in some respects the most 
interesting State in the South. Even 
at this late day some portions of it are 
almost as unknown to the white man 
as the jungles of mid-Africa, The names 
of three men are inseparably connected 
with the development of Florida, for 
the reason that they were the pioneers 
in building the railroads and securing 
the investment of large capital in this 
land of the lily and the palm tree. Henry 
M. Flagler, Henry B. Plant and H. R. 
Duval are the three. After making a 
large fortune with the Standard Oil 
Company, Mr. Flagler turned his atten- 
tion to Florida. It may be said inci- 
dentally the result has been the expend- 
iture of a portion of those millions in 
a railroad which is often called the sil- 
ver-plated railway of America, from the 
fact that its rolling stock is the finest, 
while its track is laid with heavy steel 
rails in the most substantial manner. 
The tourist pays a good round sum to 
journey along the east coast of Florida, 
possibly more than for the same distance 
anywhere else in this country; but the 
typical winter resort at its terminus, 
and the beautiful scenery along the 
route more than compensate for this 


extra pull on his pockebook. The same 
superb service which exists between 
Savannah and Atlanta and Florida is 
continued between the northern and 
southern portions of the State. The old 
wood-burning engines that were land- 
marks in the United States years ago 
with their big smokestacks, are no 
longer to be seen here, and the loco- 
motives which haul the express trains 
are on a par with those drawing the 
Twentieth Century Limited and the 
Pennsylvania Limited. The youngest 
Florida line—the Florida Central and 
Peninsular— gives direct service into a 
land where frost is entirely unknown. 

Anyone who takes the Southern Palm 
Limited from New York or Washing- 
ton and is carried over the Southern 
Railway at a rate of forty or fifty miles 
per hour, has no conception—if he be 
a stranger—of the former condition of 
the road, and the vast amount of work 
done on it in recent years. This train 
stops at several prosperous towns, Dan- 
ville, Lynchburg, Greensboro, Charlotte, 
Spartansburg and Greenville, all of 
them industrial centers, and reflecting 
the prosperous condition of this section. 
which combines agriculture and. manu- 
facture. A map of the Southern Rail- 
way looks like a spider’s web, so many 
are its branch lines extending through 
Virginia and the Carolinas, Georgia and 
Alabama, even to the Mississippi River, 
with seaboard terminals at Norfolk, Mo- 
bile, Savannah and other tidewater 
cities. One sees the name of this line 
at many points, and the title carries with 
it a feeling of solidity, and is inseparably 
connected with what is popularly known 
as the “New South.” The route of the 
Southern Palm Limited is from New 
York to Washington over the Pennsyl- 
vania, Washington to Jacksonville over 
the Southern, and to St. Augustine over 
the Florida East Coast Railway. 

But the great change for the better in 
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southern railroads is by no means con- 
fined to this section. In the union depot 
at Atlanta, the railroads from the East 
meet those of the West. All have mod- 
ern apointments, and some are hard 
coal burners, thus avoiding the dust and 
sparks which are so much of a nuisance 
when traveling. New Orleans may be 
said to be the terminus for the arteries 
of steel which connect ‘the great 
Northwest and the middle West with 
the South. Here one can enter the 
superbly appointed trains of the Illinois 
Central Railroad and reach Chicago 
in an incredibly short period of time. 
Traversing as it does the fertile valley 
of the Mississippi and the picturesque 
sections of Tennessee and Kentucky on 
its way tothe Great Lakes, this road with 
its branches in Iowa and the upper Mis- 
sissippi country forms a favorite route 
for people who desire to visit the South, 
especially those sojourning at the many 
resorts along the Gulf coast. The Louis- 
ville & Nashville has been a typical 
southern road from the beginning, and 
is to-day one of the model roads of the 
country. From Mobile, on the beauti- 
ful bay of that name, up through Ala- 
bama and close to the Mississippi river, 
runs the Mobile & Ohio, another south- 
ern line of to-day, helping travel be- 
tween the Northwest and the South. 
With these trunk lines aided by the 
Nashville, Chattanooga & St. Louis, the 
people of the South have improved their 
facilities in a way to greatly increase the 
amount of travel to and from the North. 

Good roads in the South are found 
in spots, and it is to these spots that au- 
tomobiling is mostly confined to-day. 
What the millionaire creator of Bilt- 
more, N. C., has done for that section 
is being done on a lesser scale for the 
important winter resort by public spir- 
ited men and the progressive railroad 
companies. The masses of the South 
have not as yet awakened to the neces- 


sity of road improvement on an exten- 
sive scale. The newspapers of Atlanta 
are just now making a plea for better 
things in Georgia, and the press of some 
of the other southern States has been 
urgent in appealing for some method of 
bettering the interior highways. The 
railroad companies took an active part 
in this important matter, and for a time 
there was a hope that the people at large 
would at last recognize the fact that 
few things do more to advance their 
material interests than good public 
roads. 

But the interest which began to man- 
ifest itself was like the gourd of Jonah, 
which grew up in a night and withered 
in a day, and so little is heard of the 
subject nowadays that an appeal in that 
direction has a lonesome sound like that 
of the startled nightbird. Other things 
have engaged the interest of the public, 
and the dream of changing the mudhole, 
rut-lined, corduroy-embroidered trails 
of the southern country into trim, well 
kept and easily traversed thoroughfares 
has somewhat waned. In Mississippi 
especially was the cry for good roads 
prevalent a few short months since, 
and the weary commercial traveler 
whose lot it is to traverse the highways 
of that State smiled in anticipation of 
the happy time when he could go to 
see his country customers without hav- 
ing his spinal column telescoped by the 
jolts of his vehicle while making the 
trip. But the drummer whose sphere 
of usefulness extends to the interior 
town is no longer smiling over the 
roseate promise of good roads, because 
the people of that State apear to have 
forgotten all about the public highways 
in their enthusiastic effort to smooth 
this or that gentleman’s road to official 
preferment. 

In the higher or hill country of all 
the southern States there are dirt roads 
which have been in constant use for 
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periods of time varying from fifty to 
a hundred vears. These roads, as a rule, 
were not laid out by civil engineers, and 
it is proboble that little effort was made 
to avoid natural obstacles; the one es- 
sential purpose was to connect one point 
with another by the nearest and most 
direct route, and the natural result was 
that on the roads as laid out many for- 
midable hills are to be found. Over these 
roads cotton has been hauled to market 
for perhaps three-quarters of a century, 
and the goods and freight obtained at 
the market towns in exchange for it 
have been hauled back to the interior 
towns and stores over the same steep 
hills and rough roads. One can hardly 
travel over a country road for ten miles 
without crossing one or more of these 
little mountains which for all that period 
of time have confronted the farmers and 
teamsters who were compelled to trans- 
port freight over them. 

And it is safe to say that an addition 
of twenty per cent. to the freight hauled 
on nearly every wagon that passed over 
those hills could have been made if they 
had only been cut down to a reasonable 
grade. This addition to the freight 
could have been made without entailing 
hardship to the teams, and the strain 
upon wagons and horses, mules or oxen 
and on the Christian dialect of the driv- 
ers of such teams, would have been 
vastly lessened. Had a few days’ work 
been devoted to cutting down the steep- 
ness of those hills when the roads were 
first laid out, the saving in the way of 
wear and tear of teams and the addi- 
tions to the freights that might have 
been hauled at each trip, would by now 
have aggregated a money value nearly 
if not quite enough to have completely 
macadamized them. Travel on these 
roads has, as a rule, increased with the 
increase in population and commerce; 
and if the saving referred to could be 


now properly applied, a satisfactory re- 
turn for the labor would soon be had. 

But in the vicinity of some of the old 
southern cities, and some of the new 
resort towns, splendid roads abound 
locally, and the number of automobiles 
owned and used in this section is con- 
stantly on the increase. Many of the 
winter residents have come into the 
good habit of freighting their machines 
down at the close of the outdoor season 
in the North and sending them back 
again three or four months later, with- 
out putting them out of commission at 
any time of the year. Long tours in the 
South are as yet impossible, but the 
touring germ is there and will develop 
to the full of its opportunity. 

Florida, as all readers of the Auto- 
mobile Magazine know, already has 
the finest natural beaches in the world, 
and preparations are already under 
way for the second annual tournament 
to be held on the Ormond-Daytona 
beach, January 25-February 6, 1904, 
which time is not so far away. That 
occasion will naturally be the chief ren- 
dezvous for automobilists from all over 
the South, especially when the world’s 
most famous racers, both human and me- 
chanical, will compete in what now has 
every indication of being the greatest 
record breaking affair this or any other 
country has ever seen. With its superb 
hotel accommodations, unequaled else- 
where in the world, and with the perfect 
system of transportation to and from it, 
Florida should and will be the Mecca for 
automobilists during those months when 
snow and ice and mud and slush make 
of automobiling in other sections of the 
country something more akin to a hard- 
ship than to a pleasure. 

Not for Her 
“Let’s walk through life together,” 
Her ardent lover cried. 
“T don’t see that I auto,” 
The cruel girl replied. 











The 1903 Reliability Run 


AUGHT between the upper and 
nether millstones of a difficult—- 
impossible—course, and_ the 
most abominable weather of the entire 
fall, the Reliability Run of the National 
Association of Automobile Manufac- 
turers from New York to Buffalo, 
Cleveland and Pittsburg, was carried 
through amid conditions without par- 
allel for severity in the previous history 
of automobiling in the 
United States. Looking 
back calmly from the 
viewpoint of a thing 
accomplished, the first 
wonder is that the task 
should have been ar- 
ranged just as it was, 
and the second wonder 
is that it could have 
been put through so 
successfully as it was— 
remembering that there 
is a limit to the human 
constitution even as 
there is a limit to me- 
chanical powers. 
Incidentally the fu- 
tility—after the start is 
once made—of exact 
schedules for a long- 
distance road contest, 
to include the opening 
and closing of “official” 
overnight controls at 
certain hours, defi- 
nite social engagements and_ other 
appointments, is amply proven; for a 
good, representative crowd can only be 
depended upon for a “picnic on wheels,” 
like the round trip to Boston last Octo- 
ber, or the late fall tour of the Automo- 
bile Club of America through New 
Engand. Officials, train-using reporters 
and others who started from Weehaw- 
ken Wednesday morning with their rail- 
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Windsor T. White at the Wheel of the . 
ilot Car affair. 


that be laid out a very difficult course, ex- 
tending from the seaboard across the 
Catskills to Lake Erie, by the “Southern 
Tier” of New York State, thence a bet- 
ter 200-mile course to Cleveland, Ohio, 


road itineraries made up through to 
Pittsburg, found them about as useless 
as time tables of twenty years ago; and 
ghosts of the various entertainments 
provided along the way passed for what 
might have been very enjoyable times 
under more auspicious circumstances. 
From the first half day to the end, each 
car was doing its best in its own way, 
knowing little else than that after about 
800 miles of plowing 
through mud and wa- 
ter, the end would 
come. Each unfortun- 
ate follower of the test 
found the same policy 
his only salvation. 

It cannot be said 
otherwise than that this 
run was deliberately 
planned and_ entered 
upon by the people who 
were responsible for it. 
Ever since the picnic of 
1902, already referred 
to, there had been much 
talk of harder condi- 
tions for 1903—“a real 
test”; and, taking 2 
suggestion, no doubt, 
from the later re- 
liability trials abroad, 
a conscious effort was 
made to put something 
of the heroic into this 
So the powers 


and a final bold strike to Pittsburg, 
across the forbidding hills of western 
Pennsylvania. Conditions as severe as 
the latest European rules could suggest 
for a basis were adopted, with no cal- 
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culation made for the known bad roads 
and probable bad weather (a different 
matter here than abroad), or for the 
fact that a practically straight-away 
course was taken instead of the daily 
out-and-home trials such as are now 
made on the other side of the Atlantic. 

In brief and general terms the scheme 
of the run was as follows: All classes 
of self-propelled vehicles were eligible 
as long as they (1) were constructed 
to carry at least two passengers seated 
side by side; (2) were provided with 
efficient brakes, in- 
dependent of the 
engine, and a re- 
versible device; 
(3) were regularly 
manufactured and 
offered for sale to 
the public, and (4) 
were fully equip- 
ped at the begin- 
ning and through- 
out the run as stat- 
ed in the entry 
blank. Seven 
classes were recog- 
nized, according to 
published _ selling 
prices, as follows: 
Class A, $1,000 or 
under; Class B, 
$1,001 to $1,500 in- 
clusive; Class C, 
$1,501 to $2,000 inclusive; Class D, 
$2,001 to $2,500 inclusive; Class E, 
$2,501 to $3,000 inclusive; Class F, 
$3,001 to $3,500 inclusive, and Class G, 
over $3.500. 

At the start each car was credited 
with 3,000 points, representing approxi- 
mately the number of minutes required 
to cover the full distance at legal speed. 
From this number was deducted one 
point for each minute or portion thereof 
the car should be at rest, no matter 
what the cause, except as specified in 
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an elaborate series of rules. Of the 
possible number of points—6,ooo—the 
maximum (perfect record) on the run 
proper would be 3,000; brake test, 250; 
hill climbing tests, 250; weight carry- 
ing capacity, 1,000; condition at finish, 
1,500. Subsequently changes were an- 
nounced in this arrangement owing to 
the hardships of the run, leaving the 
cars in no shape to carry through the 
tests planned for the trip to Pittsburg, 
with the result that an emergency reck- 
oning was planned, the results of which 
are not yet entire- 
ly known. 

At first scheduled 
to start Wednesday 
morning, October 
7, change was 
made to Tuesday 
morning, Octobe 
6, and finally back 
to the _ original 
date. Wednesday 
morning it started 
to rain, bringing 
bad weather at the 
very beginning; 
and making the 
passage to the 
Catskills a difficult 
matter under any 
circumstances. At 
the appointed time, 
7 A. Mz, thirty- 
four of the forty-one entrants were ready, 
and these were started in the following 
order by Col. K. C. Pardee in the ab- 
sence of the official starter: 


No. Class. Name. Operator. 

14 D i atiechencceiowasaen Charles Sheppy 
15 B SN : incacecec00t6eeseecenel P. P. Pierce 
4 Ee Serer George S. Waite 
2 G ee B. B. Holcomb 
36 G Ps <5 coxcscngcunc<nenal A. L. Riker 
3 Se Enc odccsccessrvecsiapenee L. Duflie 
5 D WR i édgecncsecscceéevteesenein Webb Jay 
6 Saas Paul H. Dem-ng 
16 D OO SOP E. T. Fetch 
17 A EEE cceewencescns iveute Edward Cellier 
9 > #8 errr M. W. Winters 
10 ai ete G. W. Soules 
39 Te re C. Roberts 
40 A SS Seer or . G. Wurges 
23 B eo Dav's 
24 i rrr 2 Edward Cowan 
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Operator. 
.F. H. Fowler 







J. Phelps 
. L._L. Whitman 


Oldsmobile. . ; 
ere F. B. Stearns 


ee 





D 

Cc 

A 

E 

A PE ntvkevakeeeneraeed Albert Doncoes 
18 A OS eee Arthur Gardner 
29 B Haynes-Apperson....... George O. Barnes 
3o B Haynes Apperson........ seuaee Frank Nutt 
31 D Haynes-Apperson....... H. W. Lanterman 
33 A Northern A. Hall 
32 A Northern.. Gunderson 
27 B Franklin L. Winter 
26 B I ick cing ndow onbdnipoenion Wiliam H. Bex 
28 B RRS John Wilkinson 
37 A ee George M. Holley 
42 B i NG cicsachiesenaadaden G. P. Dorris 
19 3 eee a F. Gaither 


8 
> 


Pits tenveteadseschawn L. Thomas 


Troubles of all kinds hana at once 
and continued without interruption to 
the very end. It would be useless to 
attempt to recite all these misfortunes, 
or to give the records of the individual 
cars; for such would be guesses and un- 
official reports as the long drawn out ac- 
counts in the automobile weeklies are. 
Harrowing details could add nothing of 
vaiue to the after evidence of the affair. 
Where notes were taken at all by the 
observers, they were hopelessly blotted 
out by the all-day and all-night storm 
which followed the struggling caravan 
up the Hudson to Pine Hill in the south- 
ern Catskills, across to Delhi and Bing- 
hamton over the mountains, and 
through the easily-flooded Southern 
Tier of New York State to Buffalo. 

The one thing most needful—aside 
from food and sleeping apartments for 
the party—was good overnight accom- 
modations for the machines; and these 
were almost wholly lacking. Pine Hill, 
whose wrath was mightily kindled 
against the AUTOMQBILE MAGAZINE for 
daring to suggest that the accommoda- 
tions in that section might prove in- 
sufficient, quartered the contestants’ 
vehicles in an open lot, where they took 
in a peiting rain all night. The cham- 
pions of Pine Hill should go way back 
and sit down—a good long time; it 
would be a good place to wipe off the 
automobilists’ map altogether. The 
foundations of a garage-to-be had to 
suffice at Binghamton; some hotel sta- 
bles were used at Bath instead of the 
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open fair grounds-:at first selected for 
that purpose. Through the courtesy of 
a private company at Buffalo, better 
things were had in that citv (not by 
previous arrangement, however); but it 
was a livery stable again at Erie. The 
Central Armory, Cleveland, was a de- 
cided improvement, but the vehicles 
went into overnight quarters at Youngs- 
town under a roped-in viaduct. Aver- 
aged up, the accommodations were bad, 
and the memory of them ought to give 








The Confetti Convicts, Arrested in Erie for Laying 
the Paper Trail 


six months’ bad dreams to those respon- 
sible for them. 

Brute strength and patient endurance 
had to be supplemented by ingenuities 
of all kinds to keep many of the cars in 
line. In one case where there were 
three machines of the same make on the 
road, one was deliberately dismantled 
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Crossing a Flooded Road on the Tracks of a Trolley Line 


to give certain essential parts to the 
others. In another case a car went 
through a bridge and was entirely sub- 
merged in a creek swollen to almost a 
river’s size, only to be hauled out by 
another and sent again on its long way. 
When the road was completely washed 
out in southern New York, the Erie 
railroad tracks were taken for miles, 
while passenger trains of that line were 
sent from New York to Buffalo over the 
New York Central—the first time the 
thing had ever been done. 

Fine tonneau cars were completely 
overswept by the floods in some cases, 
and the pneumonia hazard braved by 
many. One vehicle—by curious chance 
carrying the only woman passenger on 
the run, Mrs. A. L. Riker—was stalled 
and spent all night on the road. On the 
way into Binghamton, there was one 
place where passage over the narrow 
road at night would be very apt to throw 
a car down a steep hillside. As an emer- 
gency measure a man was hired and sent 
back to build and keep an all-night bon- 
fire to warn the oncoming contestants 
of their danger. 

The Highiands of the Hudson, the 
Catskill Mountains, the Susquehanna 
and Chenango Valleys, were alike hub- 
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tT deep in mud, with the 


natural beauty of the 
country itself in no shape 
to be appreciated by the 
tourists. Rubber boots 
and coats, waterproof 
capes and robes were in 
great demand—up to 
the time it didn’t make 
atiy difference whether 
there was any protection 
or not. The cars most 
closely watched, the 
trans - continental Pack- 
ard, “Old Pacific,” op- 
erated by Tom Fetch, 
and the _  Chicago- 
New York record Columbia, driven by 
Bert Holcomb, took their medicine 
along with the rest, each of the record- 
holders declaring that crossing the con- 
tinent or making a continuous inter-city 
record had no terrors compared with 
this—an opinion in which L. L. Whit- 
man, the Oldsmobile transcontinental- 
ist, agreed. 

All day Saturday and Sunday the 
straggling line came into Buffalo, some 
of them losing what was planned to be 
a Sunday layover farther back on the 
road. Monday morning the run to Erie, 
Pa., was begun with the first sunshine of 
the trip, making good time possible and 
bringing cheer to the mud-spattered and 
weary column. Tuesday was another 
fair day, and Cleveland was made in 
good season. This was the beginning 
of the end, as the balance of the trip was 
divided into two short stages, and every- 
one felt that the last stretch could not 
be as bad as the first stretch. Some 
badly needed sleep was caught up at 
Erie and Cleveland, some of the con- 
testants, after being delayed for repairs 
at some New York State points, having 
pushed on for thirty, forty or even fifty 
hours in order to make up lost time and 
go into Pittsburg with the others. 








THE 


Owing to the rivalry 
between the first five 
cars, and their having 
been made to wait at 
Allegheny City, about 
five miles from the 
finish, their time was 
taken there instead of 
at the garage where the 
time of the others was 
taken. The parade of 
the cars into Pittsburg 
was slow, and the times 
for the run of the last 
day do not, therefore, 
show with full justice 
the elapsed times of th 
cars. Following is the summary of the 
final day’s run of the nineteen cars that 
were Officially started from Youngstown. 
All of them got to Pittsburg before 6 
P, M. 


< - 
No. Operator. Car. gh 3 
¥ ca} 


SAUD BOD, ccccessccsec 
2—B. B. Holcomb....... 
6—Paul Deming.......... 

FX 5 





18 —Arthur Gardiner Rambler s 
27—J. Wilkinson.......... ae 9:07 2:04 
35 -F.B.Stearns§ .......Stearms .........0.- 8:02 2:07 
36—A. L. Riker......... Locomobile ....... 107. 2:17 
SOR. T. PORE oo ccc ccccee eae 8:06 2:22 
42—C. P. Dorris eee OO 8:09-2:25 
“ys. ¢ a Haynes-Apper'n... .8: of 2:35 
14—C. L. Sheppy......... —- $0beseesevees 8:1 2:46 
23—H. M. Davis........... Kn ° “8:03 2:51 
39—C. Roberts, .......... Oldsmobile. ereree ~ 13 2:58 
1o—George Soules.. .....Toledo...........++. 8:07 3:15 
2. 5 & eee WEREERcecce coveess 8:1 3:44 
9—M. Winters .......... . eae 8:01 4:11 
17—Edward Collier........ ners 8:12 4:32 
41—L. L. Whitman........ Oldsmobile......... 8:03 5:40 


To speak separately of individual per- 
formances would be to write a history of 
the endurance run from the viewpoint 
of each machine; but it is safe to say 
that this detail will never be brought to- 
gether. The lessons learned best of all 
are the deductions made by men who 
watched the behavior of a favorite— 
or rival—vehicle with some special ob- 
ject in view; and these points will -be 
unfolded more in the progress of the in- 
dustry than anywhere else. The formal 
honors of the test will be far different 
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Webb Jay Arriving First in Pittsburg 


from the actual honors, especially in in- 
stances where splendid single records 
made up days or nights of lost time. It 
is probable that much more will be made 
of this trip in an advertising way than 
anywhere else; yet people who have 
been watching for more reliable automo- 
biles before purchasing their first ma- 
chines shouid take the hint that further 
delay means time and pleasures lost out 
of all proportion to the probable advan- 
tages gained by delaying any longer. 
That this fact will be driven home be- 
tween now and the spring of 1904 is cer- 
tain, and it is to be hoped that the time 
and money spent will return to the 
trade. 

It was generally felt that the matter 
of weather would largely determine the 
showing made on the run, and it seemed 
up to the last as if a good week might 
be expected. When the time actually ar- 
rived, however, the weather was already 
showing leopard-like traits, forecasting 
a great deal of trouble. The middle 
West had a closer, more personal inter- 
est in this run than in that of 1902, 
which was into and largely of New Eng- 
land and the seaboard States. The rep- 
resentation of competing makes was 
technicaliy international, though in real- 
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Near Hooper Station, N. A an Gee 8 tone 
ity so distinctively American that the af- 
fair will be remembered especially as an 
exhibit of our home industry. Antici- 
pating a wide and general inquiry from 
the public as to the effects of this par- 
ticular run upon design, weight, propell- 
ing powers and the like, it may safely 
be said that the construction of automo- 
biles has gone too far beyond the ex- 
perimental stage to be deepiy marked 
in its course by any single event of this 
kind, 

The Reliability Run of 1903 will be 
remembered chiefly as a demonstration 
of the capacity of American motor cars 
to overcome the severest conditions of 
road and weather, and (especially) as 
an endurarnce test for the men who 
drove them. Participating makers in- 
curred no little expense for the privilege 
of going in company with their asso- 
ciates or their rivais over a series of 
seven separate and stated days’ jour- 
neys, with an uninterrupted responsibil- 
ity from beginning to end. In such a 
test as this, publicity and record are 
given, not to appearances and single no- 
table performances, but to mishaps, 
average times and the like. The ob- 
lilvion of the “Not reported further” 
contingent was ever ready to settle 


No Road Forces a Haynes-Apperson to Travel 
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down upon the unfor- 
tunate as well as the lag- 
gard. It was a case of 
summoning all the 
foes of automobilism in 
America to meet its 
picked champions in 
road combat, and on 
terms of their own 
Under the 
circumstances, the show- 
ing made is distinctly 
creditable. How  dif- 
ferent from former 
events this was will be 
seen from the fact that 
the riding time allowed 
from New York to Cleveland and Pitts- 
burg was but a trifle greater than that 
from New York to Boston and return 
last year, and the distance was more than 
a half greater. It is the concensus of 
opinion among the best informed men in 
the trade that this Endurance Run will 
be the last of its kind. 


choosing. 


Out for Business 
Wanted: A hustling undertaker to tour 
the country in an automobile with a 
Christian Scientist. Must be willing to 
go halves. Fine business opportunity. 





Lined Up 
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A Plea for 


Courtesy 


By RP iev. Arthur Poitiers, D.D. 


O the man whose pleasure it is to 

be a pioneer in anything which, 

like the use of an automobile, runs 

counter to the established custom and 

the vested rights, so claimed, of many 

years’ standing, the most to be desired 

of all his possessions is a never failing, 
always ready supply of courtesy. 

Courtesy has been called the “oil on the 
wheels of worldly progress” and 
“a pneumatic tire with apparent- 
ly nothing in it, that yet eases 
the heavy jolts of life.” But it 
is more than these. It is a posi- 
tive virtue—the most demo- 
cratic of all virtues—in that it 
recognizes all individual- 
ities and pays all just 
claims. By its consum- 
mate considerateness it 
infringes upon no one’s 
rights .and lessens no 
one’s advantage. 

In the case of the au- 
tomobilist courtesy is 
often a form of self-sup- 
pression in action as well 
as an expression of uni- 
versal and _ individual 
sympathy. It loosens 
the burdens of travel, 
soothes anger, and often 
counteracts and _ does 
away with misunder- 
standings concerning the 
new vehicle and_ the 
rights of its user and also of itself. 

Happily, there are few in automobiling 
to-day who, like the Puritans of old, 
detest all forms of courtesy. These are 
the “rough diamonds,” the “plain- 
spoken men,” who complain that their 
neighbor must be insincere, “for he is 
far too polite to be trusted.” 

Those who sell automobiles have 
















Russian Colt Skin Coat. with 
Hat Cover and Foot Muff 


sometimes affected discourtesy to in- 
spire confidence—going upon the prin- 
ciple that no one would be civil if he 
had nothing to gain. There is a class 
of men who are only courteous to their 
superiors, and another only to their in- 
feriors. But contempt of courtesy is a 
defect and not a merit. When courtesy 
is not cultivated selfishness takes pos- 
session and grows as it is in- 
dulged in, developing finally into 
brutality. 

It is true, then, that courtesy 
is a variety of unselfishness, for 
by making use of it one sup- 
presses self, and thus it be- 
comes a discipline of char- 
acter. Courtesy has been 
called “that expression of 
self-control that dif- 
ferentiates _ civilized 
man from the sav- 
age.” It is certainly 
the most legitimate 
offspring of Christian 
charity, and where it is 
lacking the Christian 
graces lose half their in- 
fluence. The usages and 
phrases of politeness rep- 
resent a mass of moral 
ideas of which they are the 
translation. 

Courtesy is the outward 
expression of the most es- 
sential sentiments of the in- 
ner, truer man. When these outward 
expressions cease the inner sentiments 
themselves are weakened and lose their 
delicacy and energy, and so we may say 
that the foundations of courtesy are 
based upon the universal needs of hu- 
manity itself. 

Courtesy is also its own multiple. 
Lowell says: 
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“As one lamp lighteth another, nor 
grows less, 
So nobleness enkindles nobleness.” 
The world of business is but the ag- 
gregate of man’s mental and financial 
forces. It is the forum where the wits 
meet—the arena in which is fought the 
everyday battle for bread and butter. 
Now, in this conflict, where man meets 
man, each doing battle royal for indi- 
vidual supremacy, how far may we go 
in these external expressions of kindly 
feeling, how far may we exhibit those 
fundamental relations that ought to ex- 
ist at all times among all men? How 
far may we extend that courtesy that 


crystalizes all the distinctions belonging 
to good breeding and gives the answer 
to and the analysis of the delicate and 
complicated duties we owe one another? 

I think we can safely say that courtesy 
in business and in sport becomes insin- 
cere and hateful if carried to the point 
of fulsomeness or untruthfulness ; other- 
wise it is both politic and advisable. 
Too many automobilists have seemed to 
think to the contrary and for their 
thoughts the bill of abuse and injustice 
the motor vehicle has been called upon 
to meet has been far weightier than 
there was ever any need of it having 
been. 





Trial and Tribulation 


EHOLD the novice goeth forth to 
tour. 

And he puffeth out his chest in his 
pride, saying: 

“Now, small boys, get out of the way, 
for here cometh the wonderful umpty 
horse power tourino.” 

And he ringeth his bell in his glee, and 
tooteth his duck-call. 

But the small boys throw stones in his 
path, and cry “Ha-ha!” 

With exceeding great joy they cry 
“Ha-ha !” 

And he is grievously cast down. 

As touring he chuf-chuffeth through 
the town, the dogs ran at him, saying: 

“Bow-wow!” and again “Bow-wow!” 
so that great is the sound thereof. 

For the dog dearly loveth a nervous 
novice. 

He cometh to a carter of wares plug- 
ging along the road he is traveling. 

Who saith, “Go to!” and turneth 
neither to the right nor to the left. 

A chicken seeketh to block the auto’s 
path and mixeth itself in the works, so 
that the novice goeth under his vehicle 
to extract the feathers. 


A coal cart chooseth to hog the right 
of way and bringeth the novice to a 
stop. 

Whereat those that see set up a great 
shout of gladness. 

And when the novice getteth home he 
falleth on his neck and weepeth. 

For every farm hand and every sec- 
tion hand and every factory hand om 
every hand is against him. Selah. 





Some Park Persiflage 

Policeman Sparrow—‘Tis the foine 
Frinch nurse yer afther makin’, Biddy. 

Biddy Babycarriage—Frinch nurse, 
is it? Frinch nurse? Oiji’ll give yez to 
understand that I’m just as much a 
chauffeur as th’ operathor uf any other 
horseless carriage. 





Prosaic, Not Poetic 
“IT suppose you call your new racing 
car ‘The Scarlet Killer,’ or “The Sky 
Blue Demon,’ or some such fool name.” 
“No; I’ve named it ‘Disparage.’ ” 
“Why ?” 


“Tt’s always running people down.” 




















Must the 


Mule Go? 


By Lieut. Smith E. Jennings 


HEN it comes to radical depart- 
ures from well tried and long 
proven systems those responsible for 
the equipment of the United States 
army prefer to err, if err they must, 
upon the side of over-cautiousness. Rad- 
icalism is not one of the prevailing sins 
of the American army’s administration ; 
in fact it has even been said that there 
is so pronounced a disinclination on 
the part of American army people to 
take advantage of modern ideas as 
to endanger the success of the Amer- 
ican fighting man if he is ever pitted 
against European nations whose 
ideas in military matters are not 
along those of letting 
enough alone. 

It is not the time nor the place 
to here submit proofs of our 
army people’s ultra conserva- 
tism, it being too well known to 
really need any substantiation. 
At this time it is a pleasure 
on account of the army peo- 
ple’s record to the contrary to 
announce that they have real- 
ly made what must have been 
for them a most determined struggle 


well 



















van’s builders that between them they 
have turned out a vehicle which certain- 
ly does look as though it would fill the 
bill. 

The new vehicle is intended to follow 
the army in the field for the purpose of 
providing repairing facilities to the ma- 
chinist, blacksmith, farrier, saddler, and 
carpenter attached to the regular corps. 
Complete kits of tools are carried in the 
vehicle for each of these artisans, and 
also a stock of the minor fittings 
and material which are likely to be 
needed, such as harness buckles and 
leather, horseshoes, etc. The 
equipment is so complete 
that it includes even a turn- 
ing lathe for the machinist. 
_ The van is driven by 
va 24 H. P. gasolene 

engine and is expected 
f to have a maximum 
rate of speed of at 
| least ten miles per 
hour. 

The van is fifteen feet long 
over all, six feet six inches wide, 
and seven feet six inches in 
height, weighing about five tons, 


to get abreast of the times, and Lieut.-Col. Wheels for gun carriages, poles, 
though they are still four or five British heavy oak timbers, etc., will be car- 


years behind Europeans in their 
ideas, they have at last recognized the 
automobile as an actual fact, and have 
bravely bought one to test, with an idea 
of seeing if the motor can ever in any 
possible way be made to encroach upon 
the field of usefulness in which the mule 
has heretofore held unchallenged su- 
premacy. 

In this somewhat revolutionary de- 
parture the army people have chosen a 
battery van as the vehicle most likely to 
answer their purposes and it must be 
said to their credit and to that of the 


Vol. Corps ried on top. In the interior there are 


fourteen separate compartments, each 
designed to carry some special article, 
such as picks and shovels, axes, braces, 
belting, leather, canvas, etc. 

Besides all this the vehicle contains 
a complete blacksmith shop, with anvil, 
tools, etc. Power for the lathe, blower 
and other parts requiring it is taken 
from the fly wheel of the engine by a 
belt consisting of a band of thin steel 
lined with leather, which has been found 
to work very satisfactorily. 

Taken all together, the new military 
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vehicle is an extremely likely looking heretofore been content to show his 
affair and one which, it seems to me, heels, viciously, not speedily, to all 
should certainly jar the far famed com- would-be competitors in his specialty of 
placency of the American mule who has army transporter par excellence. 


The Man Who Wins 


The man who wins is the man who In the unsought paths and the rocky 


works— ways; 

The man who toils, while the next man And perhaps, who lingers, now and 
shirks ; then, 

The man who stands in his deep dis- To help some failure to rise again. 
tress Ah! he is the man who wins! 

With his head held high in the deadly 
press— And the man who wins is the man who 


hears 
The curse of the envious in his ears, 
The man who wins is the man who’ But who goes his way with his head 


Yes, he is the man who wins. 


knows held high 

The value of pain and the worth of And passes the wrecks of the failures 
woes— by— 

Who a lesson learns from the man who For he is the man who wins. 
fails —— 

And a moral finds in his mournful Whet and For What 


. OUT ° Rie 399 — . 
wails ; “What is an inventor?” asked the 
teacher. 
“An inventor,” replied the inventor’s 
The man who wins is the man who son, promptly, “is something designed 
stays by nature for the use of the promoter.” 


Yes, he is the man who wins. 
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Lord Anglesey’s Pullman 


By Benedict G. Dunham 


HERE is something about the word 
Pullman in connection with the 
problem of transportation which con- 
veys to one’s mind an idea of luxury, 
solidity, comfort and perfection of 
equipment where travel is under con- 
sideration. That advantage of all this 
should first be taken by a foreigner, 
particularly so when the foreigner in 
question is an Englishman, a man who 
as a rule rarely goes beyond the nar- 
row confines of his own immediate en- 
vironment for descriptive nomenclature 
of any kind whatsoever, seems peculiar. 
When Lord An- 


now well known on the leading railway 
systems in England. 

“The frame of the car is specially con- 
structed with a wheel base of 10 ft. 6 in., 
and is suspended on extra long springs, 
with equal size wheels, all of which are 
fitted with 120 m.m. tires, giving a 
smoothness of running hitherto un- 
known. ‘The engine is of the new Mors 
type with four cylinders, giving between 
35 and 4o H. P. on the brake, having a 
four-throw crank and double cam shafts, 
which mechanically and perfectly operate 
both induction and exhaust valves. Mag- 





glesey desired an 
automobile which 
should possess 
comfort, speed, 
power and orig:- 
nality, he called to 
his assistance an 
Englishman, Mr. 
Grahame - White, 
and a French con- 
cern, the Mors, 
with the result 
that the Mar- 
quis now has the most original and ap- 
parently the most complete automobile 
in all the world. Upon a Mors chassis 
Mr. Grahame-White has mounted what 
he has been pleased to term a Pullman 
body, and in the limited space at his dis- 
posal he has secured truly astonishing re- 
sults. Of the vehicle itself Mr. Grahame- 
White has this to say in The Car: 

“This car was specially designed and 
built to represent the finest work it is 
possible to embody in the production of 
an automobile carriage. The cost was 
not taken into consideration at all, the 
sole idea being to produce a car with 
all the comforts of a Pullman carriage 





neto ignition is 
fitted with the 
ordinary ‘make and 
break’ firing. The 
motor is unusually 
silent when throt- 
tled, and an extra 
lever is fitted to the 
top of the steering 
wheel which regu- 
lates the time of 
firing by altering 
the position of the 
cam shaft actuat- 
ing the tappet rods. The radiator is of 
the well-known Mercedes type and fan 
cooled. The firing of each cylinder can 
be tested independently by releasing the 
spring contact rods forming the circuit 
to the sparking plugs, each cylinder be- 
ing hinged to a rod forming positive con- 
duct from the magneto. 

“The pump, cam shaft, and magneto 
gear wheels are made of 1} in. fiber with 
a center strip of brass, which give very 
silent running. The fan is driven from 
the magneto shaft by a belt. The main 
crank shaft bearings are lubricated by a 
geared lubricator, while the cylinders 
themselves are splash lubricated by the 
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dip of the connecting rods in the base 
chamber. The exhaust box is arranged 
with an additional fitting by which the 
engine can be still more muffled in traffic 
and allowed to exhaust comparatively 
free when in the open country or ascend- 
ing steep hills. 

“The body follows the Pullman car 
idea as closely as it can be made to, as 
will be seen by the accompanying pho- 
tograph; it has large windows at the 
sides and ends, and at each corner 
curved panes, all of bevelled plate glass. 
Sliding ventilators are fitted above these, 
and the front glass is made to drop in- 
side the frame of the body. All the win- 
dows are fitted with the regulation rail- 
way spring sun shades. The interior is 
equipped with four revolving arm chairs, 
one at each corner, luxuriously uphol- 
stered in dark red morocco leather, the 
entire inside woodwork being of polish- 
ed mahogany. In between the chairs 
are two side tables forming small cup- 
boards and drawers. The tops of these 
are polished though they can be opened 
up to form one large table covered on 
the face with green baize, an opening up 
which suggests bridge or other like 
amusements. 
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“The front of the body inside (behind 
the driver’s seat) is fitted with a morocco 
leather holdall, containing clock, barom- 
eter, thermometer, manicure set, note 
books, looking glass, and an electric 
telephone to the driver with an indicator 
marked ‘right,’ ‘left,’ ‘turn,’ ‘steady,’ 
‘home,’ ‘quicker,’ etc. 

“There are two electric light sprays, 
each having two 8 c. p. lights with glass 
shades, which derive their power from 
two sets of storage batteries giving 16 
volts each, the batteries being placed 
in the well of the car, between the 
driver’s seats and the main body. A 
heating apparatus for the winter (which 
can be connected to the exhaust when 
desired) is also provided for. 

“The ceiling is decorated in the Louis 
XV style, while the hangings are of blue 
plush and the floor is covered with a 
dark crimson Wilton carpet. The two 
front bucket seats are upholstered in 
bright red morocco leather with brass 
beading all round. The dashboard is 
of the hooded Daimler pattern, and is 
fitted with main sight lubricator, clock, 
gradometer, voltmeter, and the direction 
indicator connecting with the inside of 
the car. On the roof of the body am- 
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ple provision is made for carrying a 
good supply of luggage. The car is fitted 
with four large size brass acetylene 
lamps, one pair giving light laterally, 
and the other showing direct on to the 
road. The two upper doors of the bon- 
net are covered with copper sheeting, 
while the fittings throughout the car 
are all of brass heavily plated. The 
frame and wheels are painted in pale 
yellow and lined black, the body in dark 
blue and lined with fine red lines. Be- 
tween the steps and rear mudguards are 
two side baskets, which are capable of 
carrying a large supply of tools and 
spare parts, including a waterproof cov- 
ering for the whole carriage.” 





EXTRA POWER ADVISABLE 1o1r 






The car is geared to travel at an av- 
erage speed of twenty-five miles an hou 
with a full load of passengers, fuel and 
such like. 

Making the usual allowances, the an- 
nounced price of vehicle, $15,000, seems 
very reasonable, though the noble Mar- 
quis would not feel the strain upon his 
resources were the amount ten times as 
great, since his chief occupation is said 
to be the adorning of himself with sev- 
eral hundred thousand dollars’ worth of 
jewels and then in the garb of a ballet 
dancer piroqueting upon the stage of a 
private theater he has built for the dis- 
play of his jewels, his grace and his 
balletship. 


Extra Power Advisable 
By Memo 


HEN “drear November,” with its 


rains, makes of roads and their 
traveling not altogther one long, 
sweet song of gladness the owner of an 
automobile has brought home to him in 
a manner most convincing the desira- 
bility of having a bit of reserve power in 
the motor which drives his vehicles. 
With the surface of a road thick with 
mud the tractive power of a car greatly 
diminishes; and unless the motor has 
ample strength considerable difficulty is 
sure to be experienced in negotiating 
hills of even medium gradient—hills 
which when dry roads are the rule can 
be romped up. 

In selecting his car a_ purchaser 
should not reckon the horse-power on 
too generous a basis. If he wants a 
machine which will be efficient all the 
year round he must give due consider- 
ation to the fact that heavy and muddy 
roads must be provided for. 

It is always wise to be a little gener- 
ous in the matter of horse-power. The 
feeling that even on the severest grad- 


ients the engines are not being strained 
to the utmost is most comforting. Of 
course, the horse-power must not be 
mere catalogue figures, but actual fact. 
The driver, too, must take extra care in 
heavy weather to see that every part of 
the vehicle is working at proper effi- 
ciency, for, if through bad adjustment, 
etc., there is a leakage of power, the ad- 
vantage of extra strong engines is nulli- 
fied to a great extent. 
There are few such exacting tests as 
a long run over undulating roads cov- 
ered with thick mud. Both motor and 
motorist are severely tried. 
Autumn 
The sun has kissed the forest trees 
With one long, loving kiss— 
A kiss that all the Summer through 
Was one sweet, constant bliss. 
And now stern Winter drawing near 
Beholds and shakes his head, 
And all the trees, like bashful maids, 
Are shamed and blush to red. 











Value of Hobby Riding 


M. J. B. 


ECAUSE a man prefers to ride be- 
hind a motor rather than behind 
a horse, and because he is inclined to tell 
to others the advantages of his method 
of locomotion, there is a disposition to 
classify automobiling as a hobby and to 
follow the classification with a genéral 
decrying of all sorts of hobby riding as 
an occupation unworthy of a man with a 
full intellectual equipment. 

The man of one idea, or the man who 
permits one idea to become what Mr. 
Bryan described as the “paramount is- 
sue” of his life, may be bore at times, 
and is commonly so voted by people with 
no ideas and no paramount issues; but, 
after all, he is the man who accomplishes 
most, and without his insistent purpose 
and continuous industry in the particu- 
lar propaganda to which he devotes him- 
self, many of the influences which make 
for progress, and from which the human 
race derives an immeasurable aggregate 
benefit, would cease to be operative. 

The proportion of those who are capa- 
ble of doing more than one thing well 
or knowing more than one subject 
thoroughly is so small that what is called 
hobby riding is in fact specialization in 
obedience to a law which is operative in 
all human occupations. 


Generally speaking, the more one 
knows about any subject, whether it be 
automobiles or arboriculture, the more it 
interests him; and if it gradually assumes 
an overshadowing importance and fills 
his whole field of vision, it is a satisfac- 
tion to remember that those thus con- 
centrated are probably much better in- 
formed on one subject than they could 
possibly be on several subjects. 

One important public service per- 
formed by the riders of hobbies is their 
work in connection with the newspaper 
press. They are critical readers of every- 
thing which finds its way into print, and 
any reference to.the subjects in which 
they are interested is certain to call out 
a great deal of illuminating literature 
which could not be expected to originate 
from journalistic sources. 

If automobiles indeed be the hobbies 
their critics declare them to be, then the 
world owes the drivers thereof a very 
much greater debt than it is aware of, 
since the gospel of improved highways 
and the free use thereof which the auto- 
mobilists have preached and fought for 
will in the near future be of vast benefit 
to the world at large. Hobbies, even 
with motors in them, are far from being 
unmitigated evils. 





What History Will Show 


Oscar V. Ahlstrom 


HE historian of the motor vehicle— 

his work is yet afar off, for the 
mission of that interesting product of 
the first years of the century has but 
just commenced—will find in the record 
of the automobile’s rise and decline the 
usual summary of human nature, with 
its traces of wisdom, its extravagance, 
its unreasoning and precipitate exhaus- 
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tion of its opportunities and premature 
satiety. 

Not that the automobile has ap- 
proached the high noon of its popular- 
ity ; it has not become universal enough, 
if the phrase may be used, for that, but 
its limitations have been reached in 
some directions and a sense of its in- 
sufficiency has been developed. It has 
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WHAT HISTORY 


been made a craze long enough to be 
thoroughly tested and improved, and 
there is not much more to be added. 

That the motored vehicle will ever 
disappear, leaving no trace or descend- 
ant, is wholly improbable. It has too 
many practical uses to become extinct. 
It is bound to remain a common carrier, 
and as its price descends it will take a 
still higher rank in the workaday world 
than it has now. It wi in this respect 
enjoy a degree of longevity to which it 
is entitled, and renew its popularity in 
exact ratio as common sense regulates 
its use. Already there is reaction 
against the sensational abuses of the 
vehicle by its owners and its enemies. 
There is something discordant, some- 
thing offensive to good taste and good 
sense in this uncalled for injuring of a 
thing destined to do so much for the 
world’s welfare and enjoyment. 

The same discovery will presently 
dawn in relation to men. The absurdity 
of overdoing a good thing will at last 
appeal to those amiable creatures who 
have hitherto displayed more brawn 
than brain in their use of an automo- 
bile. Inane enthusiasm that impels an 
otherwise harmless creature to steadily 
develop hypertrophy of the heart by ex- 
cessive effort to make a record, will ex- 
tinguish first the enthusiasts personally, 
and second the enthusiasm itself. 

To have ridden so many preposterous 
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miles in such a number of minutes will 
call for a confession, not a boast. The 
scorcher will be on the defensive with 
a perpetual apology for himself, like the 
American gentleman who has no reg- 
ular business. 

The mere mention of an endurance 
run or record one, before the close of 
the decade we are now almost half 
through, will provoke a disagreeable lull 
in the conversation. The scorcher will 
be out of the pale of good society, while 
to have knocked down or otherwise in- 
convenienced a pedestrian or other user 
of the highway will be equivalent to 
complete ostracism from any circle the 
offender may move in, whether that of 
genteel idlers or self-supporting boot- 
blacks. 


Ready Permission to Ask 

“Might I ask you who owns this au- 
tomobile?” said an extremely pompous 
citizen to a man who stood leaning 
against a big touring car which was 
drawn up alongside the pavement. 

“Certainly, sir.” 

“Who is it, sir?” 

“Blest if I know.” 

No Denying This 

“Yes,” said the Cynical Manufacturer, 
“it is mighty easy to trade your repu- 
tation for money, but you’re up against 


it when you try to trade back.” 
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Inquiries and Answers 


8. I am running an 18 foot boat with 
a 2 horse power engine at the stern. 
The engine can be adjusted all right and 
will run nicely as long as I am sitting 
alongside of it, but just so soon as | 
step to the forward part of the boat 
it seems to know that I am out of the 
way and begins cutting up, misfiring 
and running jerkily. So soon as I go 
back to the engine again it will start 
running steadily as before. Kindly ex- 
plain what is the cause of this trouble 
and what remedy to apply.—C. E. R.. 
Covington, Ky. 


Ans. This action is due to the fact 
that in a small boat, walking forward 
will depress the bow, lowering the head 
of the gasolene above the vapor- 
izer thereby cutting down the teed. 
Thus the mixture will be weak- 
ened and cause the engine to mis- 
fire. So soon as you return to the 
stern the head of gasolene in the 
tank reaches its former level and the 
setting of the needle valve is correct. 
To overcome this trouble give the nee- 
dle valve a slightly larger opening just 
before starting forward. If it is de- 
sirable to have this taken care of auto- 
matically, the only way would be to 
have a constant level reservoir with a 
float in it alongside the vaporizer inlet 
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in the manner usually done with an au- 
tomobile. 


g. | am building a 50 foot boat on 
good lines with a torpedo stern and 
would like to know what horse power 
to put in the boat for a speed of 14 
miles an hour. (b) What should be 
the bore and stroke and the number 
of cylinders for the engine? (c) Would 
you recommend a reversing propeller for 
an engine of this size?—A. L. M., Osh- 
kosh, Wis. 

Ans, (a) We should say about a 5a 
horse power engine. The best satisfac- 
tion would probably be obtained from 
a four-cylinder engine of the two-cycle 
or the four-cycle type, depending on 
which type the inquirer has been the 
more accustomed to handling. (b) For 
a four-cylinder two-cycle engine the bore 
and stroke should be each 8 inches. 
For a four-cycle engine of the same 
power we would recommend about an 
8} inch bore by a Io inch stroke. (c) 
sy no means use a reversing propeller 
for a high speed boat. A reversing gear 
should be employed with the mechan- 
ism inside the boat with a solid pro- 
peller. . 

10. I should like to ask for the 
following information in regard to a 
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gasolene touring car with tonneau 
which I am building and which is 
sufficiently large to carry four per- 
sons in the rear, or six passen- 
gers in all, with luggage. This car 
is designed for touring in the South and 
West. Being entirely for pleasure trips, 
high speed is by no means necessary, 
but I want ample power to enable me 
to climb tough grades and go through 
deep sand and mud. (a) What would 
be the weight of such a car of good 
design without passengers or baggage? 
(b) What should be the horse power of 
the engine? (c) What should be the 
type of transmission and the ratio of 
the gears? (d) What should be the ra- 
tio of the speed of the engine to that 
of the rear wheels using wheels 32 
inches diameter?—Tourist, Irvington. 
N. Y. 

Ans. (a) Such a car, if built sufficient- 
ly strong for hard usage out of first- 
class material, using forgings and not 
castings, should weigh between 2,400 
and 2,800 lbs. (b) An engine of between 
20 and 25 H. P. should be used. 
(c) The transmission should be of the 
sliding or clash-gear type, giving at 
least 3 speeds forward and a reverse. 
For a 3 speed forward transmission 
the ratios to the high gear should be 
2:1 for the intermediate, 34:1 for the 
low gear and 4:1 for reverse. If the 
4 speed transmission is to be used make 
the ratios 2:1, 3:1 and 4:1 forward, and 
4:1 reverse. For the high speed make 
the ratio of the engine to the rear axle 
34:1. 

11. While in a closed room a few 
days ago I was working at an engine 
adjusting the vaporizer and standing 
directly over it. I had been working 
with the engine running for about a 
half hour, trying to find out at what 
point the vaporizer would work at its 
best, and suddenly I began to feel dizzy 


or perhaps to express it more explicitly 
1 felt drunk. 1 started for the door, 
but just as I got the door open fell un- 
conscious and did not recover for fif- 
teen or twenty minutes afterwards. Can 
you explain what this is due to, as I 
never experienced it before when work- 
ing with the engine in the open air ?—- 
Gasoline, Chicago, II. 

Ans. This experience is by no means 
new, and has been, by several writers, 
attributed to incomplete combustion 
and the effect of carbonic oxide. The ef- 
fect, however, is more likely that caused 
by the vapor of the gasoline itself be- 
fore combustion. The lighter deriva- 
tives of petroleum, especially pentane, 
which is the chief constituent of the 
vapor floating over gasolene have an 
anesthetic property which is most 
marked when mixed with oxygen. It 
is therefore probable that the lungs 
were filled with this gas and that the 
effect when passing to the outer air was 
the same as that due to ether or chloro- 
form. 





12. I have tried using alcohol in an 
engine and have been very successful 
by starting it with gasolene and then 
heating the air as it went into the va- 
porizer. I find, however, that after us- 
ing the engine awhile with alcohol that 
the valves began to leak and in remov- 
ing the exhaust valve it was very badly 
scored. I have run the engine for 
months on gasolene without this occur- 
ring and wish to know if you can ex- 
plain the cause?—O. M. K., Detroit, 
Mich. 


Ans. Alcohol, especially when it con- 
tains a large percentage of water will, 
in combustion, produce water vapor 
and this in turn will dissolve the acetic 
acid formed during combustion. It is 
acetic acid which attacks the valves and 


cuts them. 
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‘Oh, come with me in my touring car, 


' “He said to the maiden fair, 

“And we will away to the border line 

A preacher is waiting, maiden mine, 
To join us in wedlock there.” 


With a leap and a laugh she got to the 
seat 
And swiftly they sped away, 
And they said “‘Ho, ho,” and they 
laughed “Ha, ha,” 
As they thought of the maiden’s angry. 


pa 
And the naughty things he’d say. 


They scorched along where the road was 
good, 
And their hearts were free from care, 
Till the maiden at last turned her pretty 
head 
And, glancing behind them in terror, 
said, 
“There’s pa on the old gray mare!” 


The lover he laughed a derisive laugh 
As her father yelled at them: “Stay!” 
And he pushed over the lever another 
notch 
And flippantly said to the maiden 
“Watch 
Him suddenly fade away.” 





But there was a “choo!” and a rasping 
sound, 
A plug had blown out somewhere, 
And the motor beneath those lovers 
twain 
Gave a pitiful groan as a thing in pain 
And stopped with them then and there, 


The beautiful maiden, with tear-dimmed 
eyés, 

Was led from he hateful scene, 
While the lover was. left disconsolate, 
Bewailing his luck and beshrewing fate, 

And scented with gasolene. 


“A plague upon automobiles,” thought 
she, 
Who was graceful and plump and 
fair, 
“If ever I elope again it will be 
With a man who refrains from. boasting 
to me 
Before we have landed there.” 


“Oh, they thought,” the sturdy dld 
father said, 
As gladly he gazed about, 
“That because I bestrode a plug they 
could smile 
At the pace which I set and my absence 
of style— 
But this plug didn’t blow out.” 











N the Septem- 
ber issue of 
THE AUTOMOBILE 
MAGAZINE both 
Mr. Bruce and my- 
self drew attention 
to the possible 
troubles that were 
in store for the En- 
durance Test, or- 
ganized and managed by the National 
Manufacturers’ Association. It would 
be easy for both Mr. Bruce and myself 
to say now that “we told you so,” but 
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profits of the affair to go back to the 
exhibitors who made it a success. It 
was pointed out that the Endurance 
Runs should be varied each day, just like 
those given in England recently were. 
In other words, a daily run should be 
made say for each of six days, to differ- 
ent points, starting and finishing at the 
encampment. This plan seems to have 
worked very well in England, where the 
carrying of it out resulted in very few 
casualties, so that the British automo- 
bile industry received a healthy impulse 
in place of the severe blow the Ameri- 





that will not be any balm to 
the tired frames and wounded 
feelings of the unfortunates 
who fell by the wayside or to 
the winners who deserve ali 
the glory and profit that may 
come to them from such a 
foolhardy exhibition of cour- 
age. Early this year as soon 
as the National Shows were 
over, THE AUTOMOBILE 
MAGAZINE suggested the do- + 
ing away with the two shows and 
the replacing of them by a National Au- 
tomobile Encampment which could be 
conducted alternately East and West. I 
then advocated the giving of such a 
show in September or in early October 
at the latest, and suggested having the 
so-called Endurance Tests and hill- 
climbing tests at the same time, making 
it a week or a two weeks’ function, the 











can industry has _ received 
from its mud-plugging exhi- 
bition. 

The latter statement should 
be qualified by showing that 
there are plenty of people yet 
who are antagonistic to the 
automobile and are always 
ready to advertise its failings. 
These people will po:nt to the 
fact that 34 automobiles left 
New York and 9 arrived at 
Buffalo, the survivors at that point ag- 
gregating only a little more than one- 
quarter of the starters. They will ignore 
the fact that railroad trains could not 
make progress during the week of the 
test, and that in truth the automobile did 
better than the railroad train. The ma- 
ligners will encourage the man _ with 
money to invest in automobiles to keep 
it in his pocket for another year, thus 
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making of the recent endurance test a fit 
companion to the Gordon Bennett affair, 
both being heavy body blows to the 
American industry. 

One of those who went part of the 
way to Buftalo told me of the vehicle 


he was in becom- 
ing stalled nine 
miles from Bing- 


hamton simply be- 
cause the running 
gear was dragging 
on the ground, 
there apparently 
being no bottom to 
the mud for the 
My informant, Mr. 





wheels to rest on. 


Partridge, was on scout duty, hence 
when the stalling above noted oc- 
curred at midnight with heavy rain 


falling, his particular scouting at 
that time promptly became a scout, or 
should I say scoot? for the finding of a 
farm house at which to hire a team if 
possible to carry th eendurancing party 
to Binghamton, nine miles away. After 
walking a mile, or stumbling it, in the 
mud, he reached a farm house whose 
owner promptly denounced him roundly 
for waking him up. 

In response to the question whether 
the irate farmer would provide a team 
if he was liberally rewarded, the farmer 
replied that he was not so worried over 
learning of an automobilist in trouble as 
to cause him to lose any great amount of 
sleep thereat; neither promised reward 
nor pleading would induce the agricul- 
tural autocrat to agree to send out a 
team on such roads in such weather, as 
he said doing so would mean the ruin 
of the team, but he would sell Mr. Part- 
ridge’s party a team, which offer showed 
the farmer was true to the repute of 
his class, which is to get everything but 
to give nothing. This was the sort of 
thing that gave the daily papers an ex- 
cuse to indulge in a sensationalism, and 
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when a refined woman was kept a pris- 
oner all night in one of the vehicles, the 
party not being able to reach any shel- 
ter, there was another spectacle, which 
the papers served up with scare heads. 
The woman may have been courageous, 
she undoubtedly was ever to have un- 
dertaken such a ride, but even so she 
should not have been used as an adver- 
tisement. There are some things that 
should be sacred even to an automobile 
manufacturer, and it would be well, if 
there are any more such tests as this 
Pittsburg run, that those responsible 
for it make it a rule that none of the fair 
sex is to be made a victim for the sake of 
the advertisement. 

The only thing possible of an educa- 
tional nature that can be made, or that 
has been made out 
of what I sincerely 
hope will be the 
last affair of its 
kind, is to point out 





to the public at 

large, and New 

York State in par- 1 eee 
ticular, that there “\7-¥™" 
are few roads in this State which 


are safe during bad weather for either 
an automobile or anything else to travel 
over. It is a lasting disgrace that such 
things should be, but even so it is not 
advisable for the automobile trade to 
break down in showing them up. 

This ill advised affair was a large ex- 
pense to the manufacturer and a most 
trying thing from a health standpoint 
to the plucky men who made the run, 
but it is doubtful if one cent of profit 
will result from it; in fact, as I have in- 
dicated above, it is my opinion that the 
reverse will be the case. 





The scorcher is peculiar 
In many of his ways 
He goes a mile a minute— 
Returns in thirty days. 
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The little Oldsmobile has again called 
attention to its own worth and to that 
of its makers, and 
has stamped upon 
the minds of a 
large section of the 
automobile buying 
public an impres- 
sion that the little 
vehicle is all gold 
and 18 carat. In 
this endurance af- 
fair the little olds- 
ter shot through the sea of mud like a 
torpedo boat; there was no need of pilot 
cars when the little Detroit runabout 
started. Its lightness and good con- 
struction apparently made it a far safer 
vehicle than some of the more expensive 
and heavier machines, and often when 
the other machines dragged like the 
Egyptian chariots in the Red Sea, the 
Olds runabout made fair going. 

Another machine which is called for 
special mention was the Rambler, driv- 
en by Arthur Gard- 


ner, himself a »  ’ ee 
splendid specimen ca 


of pluck and_per- 
sonal worth. Mr. 
Gardner is one of 
the old amateur 
bicycle champions, 
and he can always 
be depended upon 
to stick to his 
mount and get out of it all it is capable 
of. It is true he had under him in the 
Rambler a vehicle which was capable ot 
responding to every call he made upon it, 
so he was enabled to show up at the 
finish among the first few each night. 
The performance of the Toledo ma- 
chines I think must have surprised 
everybody, as they were in the hunt 
from start to finish. The famous Co- 
lumbia, which had aready won its spurs 








by its great trip from Chicago to New 
York, in which it had _ broken all 
records and came through without an 
accident, so it seems to me as though 
it would have been well if its builders 
nad stopped right there, since they could 
not possibly get any greater credit than 
that. President Budlong, however, is 
also president of the Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation, and it would never have done 
for the privates to have taken prece- 
dence over their commander in any ven- 
ture, and so the Columbia was entered. 
In fact, Mr. Budlong told me that he 
was not enthusiastic over the run 
and never had been, but it seemed to be 


“the wish of the technical committee, 


who probably had no machines in the 
run, that it should take place, and so 
he acquiesced. There are a good many 
things to be charged up against this 
same technical committee, it seems to 
me. 

Out of the whole affair the steam ve- 
hicle emerges with another grand en- 
dorsement, thanks to the wonderful 
work performed by the winning Whites. 
Three of these steamers ran together 
almost as a team, and were among the 
first half dozen almost every night, Then 
again, when it came to call for speed, 
the White tied the Cleveland gasolene 
machine in the run from Erie to Cleve- 
land, doing the 103 miles intervening in 
remarkable time. Speaking of the 
White machines reminds me that I was 
surprised to see how many of them are 
in use in New England, especially in 
and around Boston. Mr. Ware, of Sa- 
lem, told me recently that he had sold 
five White steamers in eight days, 
which proves that the Cleveland con- 
cern must be doing a terrific business. 

The Knox people did not do as we'll 
this trip, their three vehicles being fre- 
quently among those reported missing at 
night, which is contrary to their record 
in past affairs of this kind. 
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The Packard was expected to do well 
and it did not fail. E. T. Fetch drove 
the Trans-Continental Packard Old 
Pacific with credit to himself and to the 
famous vehicle as well. 

The Haynes-Apperson, handled by 
Frank Nutt, a veteran endurance test 
man, did its usual magnificent work and 
with the exception of one breakdown 
through dropping into an unseen hole, 
Nutt had mighty few marks to his dis- 
credit. 

The St. Louis Motor Carriage Co. 
made a very creditable showing and the 
concern’s one entry did the firm who 
made it as much credit as any of the 
vehicles engaged in the run did their 
makers. 


If you believed all you read in the 
daily papers you would be inclined to 
think that the streets of New York were 
nothing but long strips of blood-covered 
asphalt up and down which ten thousand 
automobilists, each with a $10,000 “red 
devil” drove recklessly, killing and maim- 
ing all who dared to cross his path. That 
is but a mild outline of what the editors 
and the politicians would have one be- 
lieve. Now for the facts. The police 
records of arrests for the year just closed 
show that while 6,764 drivers, 236 ex- 
pressmen, 79 hackmen, 85 icemen, 55 
policemen and 2 constables were arrested 
during the past twelve months, only 47 
chauffeurs were apprehended. Doesn’t 
this show just how much truth there 
is in all this hullabaloo about the deadly 
automobile? Certainly it is nothing like 
as much of a lawbreaker as are the “edi- 
tors and reporters’”’ who write so much 
about it, since 147 of themselves were ar- 
rested during the period where just one 
hundred less automobilists were taken in 
by the police. I recommend a careful 
consideration of these figures on the part 
of those yellow jaundiced moulders of 
public opinion, who seem bent upon mak- 
ing people believe that death has _for- 


saken the pale horse for the pulsating 
automobile. 


The funny man has trotted out the 
motored baby carriage and he thinks 
what he says and 
what he draws 
about it are funny. 
Maybe they are, 
but one would 
have to be a baby 
before they could 
discover any hu- 
mor in most of 
these allegements. But passing from 
“humor” to the realm of probabillity 
why shouldn’t there be a motor car- 
riage for infants? 

It would be a very sluggish baby in- 
deed who would ever be willing to re- 
turn to a nursery maid motor after a trip 
in a self propelled vehicle. Any other 
method of locomotion after that would 
be flat, stale and unprofitable. Auto- 
mobiling, even its short career, has al- 
ready broken down and overridden the 
conservatism and prejudices of the most 
phlegmatic and cynical  individuais. 
The most zealous supporters of the mo- 
tor vehicle to-day are those who. for- 
merly held it in contempt, and as being 
unworthy of anything save ridicule. 
The automobile has made its way 
against the scruples of dignified men 
and staid matrons. It has proved its 
adaptability to a great variety of useful 
purposes, and, judging from its rapid 
triumphs in the past there is nothing in- 
credible in the supposition that it will 
yet supersede the baby carriage in en- 
terprising and progressive households. 

With the development of human in- 
genuity appliances will doubtless be de- 
vised which will make the vehicle “so 
simple even a child can run it.” In the 
meantime what those responsible intend 
only as a joke is really but a prejudiced 
look into the future. Motored baby 
carriages? Sure! Why not? 
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Queen Elizabeth eating her dinner 
with a knife and fork—previous English 
monarchs used 
their fingers — was 
remarkable. A few 
years later knives 
and forks were on 
all English tables. 
To-day’s exception 
is to - morrow’s 
rule. The years 
will be few before 
sixty miles an hour—the pace of the rac- 


ing man _ to-day—will be everybody's 
pace. From New York to Boston in 
three hours will be the unremarkable 


rate of the motor “limited” of the fu- 
ture, and neither you nor I need to live 
to be as old as Methuselah to see it, 
either. 





My paragraph in the October Auto- 
MOBILE MAGAZINE concerning the giant 
strides the American Motor League 
is making under the guidance of 
its energetic president, Isaac B. Potter, 
has stirred the sluggish waters of envy, 
and one of my critics, who is president 
of a little association of his own, and 
will not, therefore, do anything to help 
build up the American Motor League. 
This particular critic was of the oppos- 
ing force in many a lost battle where 
Mr. Potter commanded the victorious 
army politically, hence his present I’m- 
agin-yer-ness. I believe that there is 
plenty of room for two motor associa- 
tions working in the same direction, 
still I am also of the opinion, as many 
others are, that one big organization 
will be of far greater service both locally 
and nationally in the fight for good 
roads and the rights of the automobilist. 
I will even go so far as to prophecy 
that the American Motor League will 
be this one within the year. It is cer: 
tainly now far ahead of any possible 
competitors, and a visit to the offices of 
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the American Motor League, at 150 
Nassau street, this city, will afford most 
convincing proof of the truth of this 
statement. 

I find that like all things promoted by 
the parent Automobile Club of America, 
the management of the American Auto- 
mobile Association is of a close corpora- 
tion order, and | further find that it em- 
ploys a salaried officer to run its affairs, 
whereas the American Motor League 
provides for no such outlay, the work 
being done without pay on the part oi 
any of its officials. 
that such an organization should have 


Of course I believe 


one or more well-paid salaried officers 


when it has grown to maturity and has 
proven its right to public support, since 
no man can be expected to give all his 
time to such hard work as running a 
thing of this kind calls for without 
recompense, unless he should happen to 
be one of this world’s fortunates who 
have no need of salary. 

The constitution and by-laws of the 
American Motor League provide that 
the management of the organization 
shall be vested in a National Assembly 
composed of delegates and officers from 
the several State divisions. They also 
call for the formation of State divisions 
in each State and a board of consuls in 
each town or village where local work is 
to be undertaken. The League funds 
are divided between National, State and 
tocal bodies. Local organizations are 
entitled to a representation in the State 
board of officers and the whole scheme 
of representation is fair and equitable. 
Twelve important committees are pro- 
vided for and their duties defined. All 
elections are by ballot, and the most 
careful provision is made for the man- 
agement in detail of the affairs of the 
League. 

The constitution and by-laws of the 
American Automobile Association, to 
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the contrary, are extremely meager in 
their provisions and are apparently in- 
adequate for the purpose they are in- 
tended. ‘They place the entire manage- 
ment of the organization in the hands of 
a board of seven directors who have the 
power to nominate directors to succeed 
them in the officering and the manage- 
ment of the organization, thus making 
those now in control a self-perpetuating 
body. No provision is made for State 
divisions, nor for the formation of a 
local body, nor is any State insured any 
representation in the general manage- 
ment of the organization. No specific 
committees are provided for nor are the 
duties of any committee defined. The 
board of directors is given general pow- 
er to “appoint such committees as they 
may deem necessary,” which seems to 
leave it in the power of one board to 
continue the services of any present 
committees or to dispense with them as 
the board may deem proper. Verily, 
the A. A. A. is a close corporation. A 
singular circumstance in view of its 
claims is that the A. A. A. constitution 
and by-laws make no provision for a 
racing department, while the racing 
board of the American Motor League is 
one of its standing committees. The 
American Motor League by-laws pro- 
vide for the appointment of local con- 
suls in cities and villages to look after 
the affairs of the organization, but no 
such provision is contained in the by- 
laws of the A. A. A. For these, if for 
no other reasons, I can not see how the 
A. A. A. can do better for itself and for 
the good of automobiling than to let the 
A. M. L. carry on the fight alone, as it 
seems well able and designed to do. 


The aim of all reputable manufactur- 
ers of automobiles is to hold customers 
once they are made. It goes with- 
out saying that in order to do 
this makers must deal fairly and 





make it to the interest of those 
to whom they sell vehicles to re- 
main with them. Hence it is that the 
tendency of successful automobile ad- 
vertisers is constantly toward the high- 
est standard of truth in their statements 
to the public. They realize that the man 
who has been once deceived about a 
vehicle avoids thereafter the deceiver 
and all his wares. Never before as now 
may readers trust to the promises con- 
tained in advertisements, a thing which 
will be of inestimable value to the vehi- 
cle as well as to the maker and user 
of it. 

How many of you know how that suc- 
cessful German made car came to get its 
name of Mercedes, 
or what the name 
means, now the car 
has it? It is a 
kind of an inter- 
esting story and it 
was told to me by 
a man who knew 
the circumstances 
personally. The 
famous German 
automobiles arenamed Mercedes after the 
given name of the daughter of Mr. Jelli- 
nek, who is the author of the improved 
tvpe of car. I say advisedly “author,” 
because Mr. Jellinek does not claim to 
be the inventor of these cars, but he is 
the director of the Cannstatt works, 
through whose initiative this total trans 
formation in the models was made, so it 
is entirely due to him that the German 
firm occupy the high place in the auto- 
mobile world that they do to-day. The 
name Mercedes is of Spanish origin 
and means “Wednesday,” and now, by 
special consent of the Emperor of Ger- 
many, Mr. Jellinek, who is president of 
the board of directors of the Cannstatt- 
Daimler Company, has added the name of 
Mercedes to his own, and becomes Mr. 
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Jellinek-Mercedes. All this is, of course, 
very interesting, not to say romantic, but 
what I would really like to know is why 
a girl already burdened with the name 
of Jellinek should be still further bowed 
down with such a _ middle-of-the-week 
name as Wednesday? I asked my infor- 
mant for enlightenment on this point but 
the only reply he vouchsafed was, “I'll 
be hanged if I know.” 


With the falling of the leaves invaria- 
bly comes a falling of the “records.” In 
other words those 
astute gentlemen 
whose business it 
is to make records 
hie themselves to 
some track or se- 
lected bit of road 
and there, in the 
stern presence of 
friends and fellow 
“record”  desirers, 
they proceed to put Father Time out of 
business. Having knocked the old gen- 
tleman with the whiskers galley west the 
Fall brand of “record” makers hasten to 
the publicity shop and have their brutal 
battering of the aged one heralded to the 
four winds claiming they have beaten 
every other automobile a mile or a min- 
ute or two. All this is very nice, even 
if it is very old; it may be business and 
it may not be, but in any event it is not 
real legitimate record getting. Sage 
brush performances are always open to 
suspicion. Imagine if you can Lou Dil- 
lon making that 2-minute trotting record 
on a track where none was present but 
her owner, driver, trainer, and other such 
“disinterested” parties! Do you think 
such a “record” would be worth the im- 
precation of a traveling tinker? The 
records that count and the only ones 
which should count are those made in 
public, where due notice has enabled all 
who will to attend and to observe. Such 
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performances are beyond question and 
being so they reflect glory alike upon 
the vehicle, the driver and the track, but 
these peek-a-boo flirtations with the 
clock are as discreditable to those who 
indulge in them as to those who inspire, 
pay for, or advertise them. Some day 
in the near future I intend going a little 
deeper into this matter and when I do 
[ think I'll give you some very interest- 
ing reading matter which you will en- 
joy reading. 

My son, beware of inventors who 
promise marvelous things with their 
mouths, lest when thou puttest thy trust 
in their many inventions thou be over- 
thrown in stony places and amid the 
thorns of adversity. 

“Curbstone agents,” gentlemen whose 
offices are in their hats and capital in 
their brass, are be- 
ginning to thin out 
in the automobile 
trade. An excel- 
lent thing the 
thinning out is, 
too. Goodness 
knows it was time, 
because these gen- 
tlemen have leech- 
ed many a good dollar out of the 
trade solely by “inducing’—that is 
what they call it—purchasers to 
buy an automobile of this make 
or that, the inducting cost being 
first added to the price the purchaser 
had to pay, and then handed to the “in- 
ducer” when the seller had received the 
money. As these chevaliers of indus- 
trial progress pass the grand dame of 
commissioning seems to flourish. In 
one of the most extensive and expensive 
garages up town, I am told, there are 
under employ a regular corps of these 
aristocratic feminine auto touts. 

The modus operandi is to supply 
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the female runner with the very newest 
and swellest automobile, with all possi- 
ble equipments of the most perfect de- 
scription, and it is an easy thing while 
she takes her aristocratic acquaintances 
out in this vehicle to so imbue them with 
the advisability of securing a similar ve- 
hicle for their own use. As the tout is, 
of course, known only as a_ society 
woman of supposed wealth and _ posi- 
tion, her friends never suspect that their 
buying the vehicle she recommends 
means from $500 to $1,000 in her pock- 
et. I was told of one of these society 
agents whose profits from this line of 
business netted her over $10,000 last 
year, besides having supplied for her 
own use everything the very latest and 
best in automobiling without a cent to 
pay for it. It pays to belong to the 
upper circle—that is it pays some, and 
among the some the automobile tout 
must now be numbered. 





I never did care much for topical 
songs, nor I never knew anyone who did, 
unless, perhaps, it might be the poor 
devil who, I suppose, gets something for 
writing them. Surely, he wouldn’t do 
such a thing if he wasn’t paid for it. 
Whenever you go to a show, however, 
which affords: the least possible excuse 
for it, some alleged singer always pushes 
to the front and ejects from himself 
what he and his admirers declare is a 
topical song. Of course, the automobile 
being just now the thing most favored 
by actors and actorines comes in for first 
place honors in all such things. Here are 
two samples of what the automobile gets 
in the very latest of the topicals: 

If Harold took fair Gwendolin, 
Out for an auto ride, 

And if at sixty miles an hour, 
One kis to capture tried, 

And quite forgot the steering gear, 
On her honeyed lips to sup, 


How soon could twenty men with brooms, 
Sweep Gwen and Harold up? 


Put down six and carry two. 


Now, there’s a gem for you! I will 
not criticize the “pome” from an ar- 
chitectural point of view, showing where- 
in it is lame, halt and blind so far as 
meter, measure and such like are concern- 
ed, but will some one tell me why anyone, 
even Harold, in a topical song, shoul 
try to mix up his love and his speed mak- 
ing? Or even if he was fool enough to 
try osculatory exercises while progres- 
sing over the earth’s surface at the some- 
what anti-slow coach speed of one mile 
per each minute in the hour, why should 
he “put down six and carry two?” 

Harold’s case is bad enough, the 
Lord knows, but take that of the short- 
cut gentleman who parades behind the 
footlights, in what he thinks is an auto- 
mobilist’s make-up, and see how very 
much worse it is; for, according to his 
song, he is with 


(Copyright, 1903, by M. Witmark & Sons, Publishers, 
New York. All rights reserved.) 


Of all the sporty, sporty boys who sport around 
the town, 
I used to be the sportiest and wore the king sport’s 


crown. 
I was Johnny-set-’em-up-again when any one I’d 
meet; 
I drank most anything that wasn’t thick enough to 
eat. 
The brew’ries all worked overtime to satisfy my 
thirst; 
Of all the human reservoirs I must have been the 
worst. 
I bought an automobile, but I ruined the ma- 
chine, 
For every time I started out I’d drink the ga o- 
lene. 


But I’m on the water wagon now; 
I never get a jag on now; 

I am riding smooth and lightly, 
To my seat I am strapped tighily, 
For I’m on the water wagon now! 


When you see such things and are 
forced to hear them, do you wonder why 
I, like everyone else possessed of ordi- 
nary sense, am disgusted with topical 
songs? Verily, the stage is quite 
naturally the short road to the paretic de- 
partment of the foolish house, where 
such things as these pass for either wit or 
humor ! 
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Would it not give give you chills and 
fevers, jar you, freeze you, and do a few 
other things to you, to have an editor 
who was snugly seated in the Tribune 
Building during the Endurance,  so- 
called, test from New York to Pittsburg, 
come out now and urge a worse test for 
next year? The editor in question devotes 
anore than a page to an editorial advocat- 
ing such affairs as this last one was, and 
he says the public demands them. Fur- 
thermore, he says the public wants 
more proof that an automobile can 
swim, as well as travel over dry 
land; wherefore, the editor  sug- 
gests St. Louis and the World’s Fair ob- 
jective points for the next cruelty to au- 
tomobiles trial. Judging from the de- 
creased number of starters this year, 
about a round dozen will be all that will 
start next year. Of course, any further 
decrease in entries will be further evi- 
dence that the automobile is all right and 
can do things that neither railroad trains 
nor balloons can do. 

No evidence can be presented that the 
public demands such man-killing and 
steel-destroying tests as the recent run 
from New York to Pittsburg. Such 
tests, however, do serve to gladden the 
heart of the motorphobe, who delights to 
point out any mishap or any apparent 
weakness such ill-advised exhibitions as 
the recent one must of necessity produce. 
There is a law against prize fighting in 
this State and another law against killing 
pigeons for sport, now it seems to me 
there should be a law preventing any 
Balaam-like man, who cannot see the 
flaming sword when his ass can from 
making a Balaam carrier of himself. As 
the superintendent of a western factory 
said—Louis Patrick Mooers, to wit— 
“Such exhibitions do not prove anything 
to the public. If they could prove anything 
it would only be that even the best of 


skilled factory operators could not do im- 
possibilities, and what could be expected 
then from the average driver?” 
Suppose you had started 34 ordinary 
drivers on the run from New York to 
Pittsburg, how many do you suppose 
would have ever arrived there? Not four 
of them to a certainty. The whole affa‘r 
then goes to prove that there are certain 
parts of this country, at certain times of 
the year, that are not fit for an automo- 
bile to travel over, and it proves absolute- 
ly nothing else. What the public wants the 
manufacturer to demonstrate is that the 
vehicle he offers for sale will do the or- 


- dinary and not the extraordinary. The 


buyer of an automobile wants it to start 
without too many turns of the crank; he 
wants its various parts to be strong, well 
made and the entire machine capable of 
doing what the manufacturer says it will 
do. The purchasing public does not ex- 
pect an automobile to swim rivers, to 
wade through valleys of mud, to jump 
ditches, or do other  steeplechase-like 
things which there is no occasion for an 
automobile to do. The public only ex- 
pects common sense things and it should 
not be encouraged to demand more. 





Not long ago in Boston I ran across a 
couple of little things which should have 
a decided vogue. One 
was a steering check, 


manufactured by 
Mr. Smith, of the 
Park Automobile - 


Station, which  is° 
fastened rigidly to the 
steering and _ saves 





the driver much fatigue on a long dis- 
tance journey, or in fact on any 
fairly long one, since by using the check 
he can lean on the wheel instead of being 
compelled to keep tight hold of it all the 
time. The check does away with this 
and holds the machine true to the road. 
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The other good thing was a supplemen- 
tary spring, made by John Hector Gra- 
ham, M.E., at the Park Square Auto 
Station. This spring can be attached to 
any vehicle the spring in whose construc- 
tion is weak. The Graham springs arc 
multiple series and are of the spiral order. 
They can be attached to any car, and are 
a solid comfort to the man who wants 
to do away with vibration and pounding 
so characteristic of the half leaf and full 
elliptical springs. The Graham springs 
are three in number and are telescoped in- 
to each other. The small spiral takes the 
weight of the load of the empty car and 
one passenger, while the central spiral 
takes care of the fully loaded car, and the 


‘largest spiral on the outside only acts 


when excessive jolts are encountered. 
These springs can be fitted by any one 
without any alterations to the car and 
they are said to have been proved suc- 
cessful whenever tried. The complete 
set costs only a mere trifle. I think Mr. 
Graham has a good thing in these 
springs. 

Milton J. Budlong, President of the 
Electric Vehicle Co., whose company re- 
cently accomplished such wonderful re- 
sults with both their gasolene and their 
electric machines, is comparatively a 
young man; the greatest guesser of 
ages would not say that he is more than 
30. 
Mr. Budlong is one of the graduates 
from the army of former bicycle men 
who has cut such an important figure 
in the automobile world, much to the 
sorrow of a few men who had no similar 
training and most of whom in conse- 
quence have been more or less failures. 
Mr. Budlong hails from the West and 
has that measure of self reliance which 
carries men through business affairs suc- 
cessfully whenever, as in his case, it is 
coupled with good judgment. Mr. Bud- 
long has been taken by many people for 


Indiana’s junior U. S. Senator, Albert 
J. Beverage, since the men are almost 
identical in face and form, while each is 
noted for that alert, rushing style so char- 
acteristic of the West. Much of the re- 
cent wonderful success of the Electric 
Vehicle Co. is due to Mr. Budlong’s ag- 
gressiveness and good business manage- 
ment. No one appreciates this fact more 
than Mr. Budlong’s old chief, George H. 
Day, ex-president of the company. Mr. 
Budlong, however, does not allow busi- 
ness matters to take up his resting mo- 
ments, and when off duty he is one of the 
most companionable of men and enters 
into all fun with the same activity as he 
does in his business. 

One night a few weeks ago, the man- 
ager of the Automobile Manufacturers’ 
Association, of which organization Mr. 
Budlong is president, visited Hartford 
and at Mr. Budlong’s invitation was 
taken some thirty miles out of Hartford 
to dinner. The manager of the Asso- 
ciation nominally, however, being the 
guest of Sales Manager James Joyce, of 
the E. V. Co. The ride out in an auto- 
mobile was a fairly fast one. After din- 
ner the party played whist and later on, 
Mr. Budlong gave orders that the three 
or more machines should be got ready 
and the return trip made. Joyce and 
his guest were soon ready to start and did 
so, expecting that Mr. Budlong would, 
of course, follow them. They were driv- 
ing a Columbia gasolene car and as it 
was very dark, the ride was more or less 
hazardous. The vehicle Joyce drove was 
stripped owing to its having been used 
for test-making purposes, so Miles, the 
association manager, had to sit at the 
feet of Mr. Joyce, a Ja racing chauffeur. 
When seated he simply shut his eyes, 
commended his body to Joyce and his 
spirit to the unknown and awaited results 
while the Columbia shot through the 
country at about 30 miles an hour. When 
they finally got safely to Hartford, and to 
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Joyce’s home, a telephone message from 
the place they had started from said Mr. 
Budlong was held up near the hotel where 
they had dinner by a punctured tire, and 
asked Joyce and Miles to come back and 
give them a hand. This was about mid- 
night. The return journey was com- 
menced and it was a rattling good one, 
Joyce opened the engine up for all she 
was worth and Miles hung on like grim 
death. They saw no machine on the road 
and drove right up to the hotel to inquire 
about it. As they entered they heard 
Mr. Budlong say, “I will take that,” as 


his long arm raked in the stakes. The 
party were still engaged in that card 


game and the car supposed to be dis- 
abled was in the shed. After congratu- 
lating Mr. Joyce on the round trip, Mr. 
Budlong gave orders for another start 
and this time they all went back to Hart- 
ford together. They are still laughing in 
Hartford, where not a few are of the 
opinion that a job was put up on the 
manager of the Automobile Manufactur- 
ers’ Association by Messrs. Budlong and 
Joyce. 


It would seem that speed indicators 
fashionable 


are bound to become and 
necessary. The 
most successful of 
these instruments 
appears to be the 
Jones Speedome- 
ter, with the per- 
fectly natural re- 
sult that it is hav- 
ing quite a wide | ’ 
sale. The New York cycle policemen are 
now using the Jones indicators, while the 
Washington police have used them with 
success for some time. Now, automo- 
bile owners are following police example 
all over the country and are either using 
the indicators or getting ready to do so. 
The speedometer is really a good thing to 
have for more reasons than one. But 
‘the chief reason for its advisability is that 
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it gives you the privilege of informing an 
officious cop exactly how fast you are go- 
ing, and it likewise gives the aforesaid 
officious cop an equal privilege of telling 
you. I am told that there is an electrical 
speed indicator coming over from France 
and I am to have a peep at it in the near 
future; but it is an expensive affair as 
compared to the Jones article, so, in the 
meantime, I am for Jones. 


One of the most troublesome things 
ordinary automobile drivers have had 
to contend with in 
the gasolene power 
car has the 
ignition or, perhaps, 
I should said 
the lack of ignition. 


been 
have 


This part of the au- 
tomobile business 
is a profession in 
itself. In fact, it is 
the one big study of 





the whole game, so it is a mighty good 
thing that such a Mr. 
Dow, of Braintree, given 
almost all of his life to a 
of this subject of ignition. Mr. 
Dow has devoted over 15 years sole- 
ly to electric ignition, and the result of 
his labors has been the up-building of the 
big plant of the Dow Portable Electric 
Company, the product of which is widely 
and favorably known everywhere. I use 
the term “big plant” advisedly, since the 
Braintree factory is a mighty big plant 
when you consider that electric batteries 
are its sole product, or nearly so. Of 
course, the automobile demand on 
the business is any means 
the market Dow coils 
and batteries, since they are used 
for a variety of other purposes. 
The marine part of the business is large 
in itself, many of the successful boat 
builders absolutely declining to use other 
Mr. Dow is a 


man as 
Mass., has 
study 


not by 


sole for the 
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believer in the profit to be derived from 
a good article; he is an apostle of high 
grade products and an enemy of the 
cheap trash which sooner or later must 
give trouble. Mr. Dow, in speaking to 
me, said one of the large automobile man- 
facturers had recently suggested a cheap- 
er sparking outfit, but Mr. Dow wrote 
the manufacturer, who had always used 
the best, that he would earnestly advise 
against the cheapening of his automobile 
by using an inferior spark producer, and 
in any event the Dow Co. did not know 
how to make a cheap article. If all the 
cuss words could be gathered together 
that have fallen to the ground or ascend- 
ed into the air when they have been ut- 
tered because of the trials and tribula- 
tions caused by cheap ignition they would 
fill our gaping New York streets, while 
if the Dow product had been used most 
of the cause for most cussedness would 
have been avoided and the cuss words 
thereof have remained unspoken. 


In the September issue, I called atten- 
tion to what I considered the recklessness 
of Barney Oldfield in his driving. I then 
suggested that he cut out his one-handed 
steering, and I am still of the opinion 
that it will be advisable for Barney to 
do that very thing just as soon as he can. 
It will be remembered that I was the 
first to call attention to Oldfield’s wonder- 
ful driving and to maintain that the 
records he made last fall at Detroit 
should be accepted because they were 
timed by an affiliated club of the Auto- 
mobile Association of America. I do 
not care how strong Barney’s arm is, 
that strength would not save him if the 
attention of a grand jury were called to 
the fact that he killed one or more men 
while grand-standing in going a mile in 
better than a minute. 

If other drivers do the same thing, they 
should certainly be cautioned. I was told 
that Oldfield’s attention had been called 


to the defective tire at Detroit, yet he 
started in that death race and the point 
where he shot off the track through the 
fence was where he commenced to make 
his turn for the pole, if he had not already 
turned. From where I stood with only 
two other men on the inside judge’s 
stand, it looked to me as though he was 
going for the pole from about the cen- 
ter of the track. I do not believe that 
Oldfield was as cool as he would have us 
all believe; I do not think he knows how 
he went through that fence or how he got 
off the machine, so it was mere luck that 
he was not killed. As for Cunningham 
and the Packard, it may be true, as Old- 
field says, that it was more luck than any- 
thing else that he went through the gate 
and brought his machine up at the barn 
after the damaged wheel had collapsed, 
yet, if it is true his brake broke, how 
then did he stop the machine only a few 
yards away from the track when going at 
top speed? 

Anyhow, people’s lives (which includes 
Barney’s own) are too precious to be 
juggled with, and I hope, as his friend, 
that he will cut single-handed steering 
out. If Oldfield had his wits about him, as 
he tells in his letter, and was entirely in- 
nocent, why did he allow his friends to 
smuggle him aboard the boat the same 
night so that the coroner could not get 
hold of him? 

Oldfield’s letter of defense is as fol- 
lows: 


Dear Senator: 

In looking over the last issue of THE 
AUTOMOBILE MAGAZINE I am very much 
surprised at the way you criticise me re- 
garding the Detroit accident. There are 
several little things that you have said 
in your article that I beg leave to put 
you right on. While I have nothing to 
say as to the tire, nevertheless, I still have 
the tire, and if it ever comes to a show- 
down, we will leave that question to tire 
experts. In criticising me for steering 
with one hand you are slightly wrong. 
It is true I do steer with one hand out on 
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the straights but never have I gone 
around the turns at full speed steering 
with one hand and at the time of the 
accident | had both hands on the wheel 
and was not at the pole but out on the 
center of the track. he fact of the mat- 
ter is that | was never at the pole on the 
track during the races at Detroit, and, 
furthermore, I do not know of any driver 
that was at the pole. If you remember, 
the first day the track was. very soft. 
Everybody picked out the dryest place to 
drive which was in the center of the 
track. It gradually packed itself down 
hard and the sun the next morning and 
day of the accident baked it and every- 
body drove in this course, which, as 1 
stated before, was in the middle of the 
track on the turn. I defy any man to 
tell me that I only had one hand on the 
wheel when the accident occurred or, 
rather, when the tire bursted. Further- 
more, I did all in my power to hold the 
machine away from the outside fence and 
I assure you I had my wits with me. 
When I discovered that I was going to 
hit the fence diagonally, I reversed my 
wheel so as to hit the fence as nearly 
as possible at a right angle. Of course, 
if you care to continue to criticise me for 
using only one hand in governing my lit- 
tle 1,700 Ib. racer out on the straights it 
would perhaps be well for you to criticise 
some of the other drivers who drive with 
both hands down the straight, as I as- 
sure you I have as much strength in my 
right arm and am as steady in it as many 
drivers I know who drive with two 
hands. 

I did not expect so severe a criticism 
from one whom I always called a friend. 
I call your criticism anything but friendly 
and what is more, if your issue had been 
printed before the coroner’s inquest and 
the coroner’s jury had gotten hold of it 
it would no doubt have caused me a lot 
of trouble. 

You have simply got a different idea 
of Cunningham’s accident, as Harry told 
me himself immediately after the accident 
that he had no control whatsoever of the 
machine, but he applied his brake which 
broke. The machine turned around and 
headed for the outside fence, and as luck 
would have it the gate was right at this 
particular place and he went through 
safely. 
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Again I want to say that I don’t believe 
I am due quite such a severe criticism as 
you gave me. Yours truly, 
BARNEY E. Obrien. 


that have 
been brought against individual drivers, 
companies, race tracks, cities and coun- 
ties, by the friends and relatives of the 
victims of the killings and maimings the 
past summer will make fast driving al- 
most anywhere a very hazardous propo- 
sition. The successful 
automobile 


The heavy damage suits 


damage suits 
against clubs 
and tthe 
will 


recently, 
new commenced 
considerable weight with 
those thinking of giving future tour- 
naments. This will reflect in the 
employment of drivers, since no one will 
employ a driver who is not only liable to 
kill himself, but to injure or kill some of 
the spectators as well. 


ones 
have 


Suits have already 
been instituted against several people and 
concerns as a result of the Detroit fa- 
tality, and Barney Oldfield, Earl Kiser 
and Carl Fisher are also to be made vic- 
tims of the lawyer. 

The recent heavy judgment against the 
Automobile Club of America will make 
clubs hesitate before 
giving tournaments, 
so, take it all in all, 
there does not seem 
to be a very healthy 
outlook for the pro- 





fessional drivers to 

become rich and chesty unless suit- 
able tracks are built for them to 
race upon safely, or the  tourna- 


ments are conducted where the spectator 
cannot possibly get in harm’s way. All 
of which reminds me that one of the star 
drivers recently asked a promoter, who 
was planning a race at Hartford on 
Charter Oak track, such terms that he 
frightened the intending promoter away. 
The star not only asked for half the gross 
gate receipts, but he demanded a substan- 
tial cash guarantee besides. Talking of 
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killing the goiden egg-laying goose, what 
do you think of that? 

The promoter wrote and asked the star 
if he would accept a mortgage on the 
grounds and grand stand in case the gross 
receipts at the gate did not come up to 
his expectations. Manifestly if this par- 
ticular star succeeds in getting all he asks 
for he would soon be in the John W. 
Gates class, and so able to bet a million 
at a crack; but it is shrewdly surmised 
that the star is not getting all the money 
he is credited with receiving, since some 
of those behind him are getting quite a 
bit of a rake-off on the side, 





I received an introduction the other 
day to probably the most unique perso:- 
age in automobiling. I happened to be 
talking to the well-known Frank Eve- 
land, manager for A. G. Spalding & 
3ros., whose most important line of busi- 
ness is selling automobiles. Mr. Eveland 
having sold a lot of Autocars the present 
season, is now laying wires for an ex- 
tensive trade in the same line next year. 
In fact, he will shortly visit Europe in 
the Autocar interests, I hear. 

“T want you to meet a man who has 
no equal in automobiling,” said Mr. Eve- 
land to me. “Ah! here he is,” continued 
the Spalding manager, pointing out a 
man who, seated at a machinist’s bench 
(clad in a oiled-soiled jumper and over- 
alls) was busy explaining to the machin- 
ist what insulation was required on an 
electric lamp. 

“That man,” continued Eveland, “is 
probably worth a million dollars, and he 
gets more fun out of automobiling than 
most people—in fact, it is one of his two 
great hobbies, the other being a gasolene 
motor powered house boat.” The man in 
question is Captain Hugh L. Willough- 
by, late of the U. S. Marine service, 
whose home is at Newport, R. I., when 
he is home, which is very seldom, since 


he lives for the most of his time either 
in his automobile or on his boat. 

Mr. Eveland explained that Captain 
Willoughby is an all around mechanic 
and engineer and always superintends 
and takes an active part in making any 
repairs on his machine when they are 
needed, which in the Captain’s case is 
very seldom. 

The vehicle the Captain uses is the 
well-known Autocar of the 1902 model, 
and, though he has -un it 10,000 miles 
last year it looks very little the worse 
for his having done so. Captain Wil- 
loughby, when I saw him, was about to 
start for Florida, so as to be there in 
plenty of time for the automobile race 
meet on the Ormond-Daytona Beach. In 
the meantime, he will get his house boat 
ready for cruising, as he navigates the 
Florida waters pretty thoroughly during 
the winter. Captain Willoughby’s Au- 
tocar is a sttidy, since it is now equipped 
with a number of the Captain’s own ideas 
—little things that he has thought were 
necessary. 

For example, he carries a complet 
camping outfit in the vehicle, even includ- 
ing cooking apparatus. Besides this he 
has it equipped with two trunks, each 
filled with personal clothing, etc. The 
tent, which he carries always for sleeping 
in when in a country where the hotels 
do not suit him, weighs 15 pounds, but he 
is now having a silk one made which will 
weigh only five pounds and can be folded 
up into the very smallest of space. Be- 
sides all these the Captain carries a 
block and tackle so that in case he ever 
should get into a ditch or a hole where 
his engine power cannot get him out, he 
can resort to the block and _ tackle. 
Having correctly located his sand anchor, 
according to his early training afloat, he 
seats himself on the ground and is soon 
hauling away. He told me that it 
was actual fun pulling the machine 
out of an awkward place. During 
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his 10,000 miles of touring last 
year through the Eastern States, the 
Captain said that he had never had to re- 
sort to his block and tackle but twice, 
still he thinks it is a convenient thing to 
carry along, since he regards it as a pro- 
tection against the hold up charges a 
farmer is liable to make for the use of 
a team. 

When Captain Willoughby’s Autocar is 
in a garage or a strange place, he simply 
locks the starting crank so that the ma- 
chine cannot be tampered with since he 
allows no one to tinker with his machine 
unless he is present. The tonneau is 
covered with oil cloth, and the Captain 
generally tours alone. He expects to 
make the run to Florida overland in about 
one month, taking it easy on the road. 


The inhabitants of Pine Hill were very 
indignant at THe AuToMopiILeE MaaGa- 
ZINE and Robert 
3ruce, because both 
Bruce and the writer 
expressed doubts as 
to the advisability 
of Pine Hill being 
made one of the con- 
trols in the Endur- 
ance Test. Mr. 
Bruce pointed out 
that it was a summer resort and even as 
such was only possessed of limited ac- 
commodations and those not of the best. 
Pine Hill people wrote a letter of pro- 
test to the Manufacturers’ Association 
denouncing THE AvuTOMOBILE MaGa- 
ZINE, and some enterprising correspond- 
ent who probably boards free at Pine 
Hill, offered to send THE AUTOMOBILE 
MAGAZINE a 10,000-word story at so 
much per word, glorifying Pine Hill, 
which, however, the editor informed the 
profferer was not available. Well, Pine 
Hill is still Pine Hill, and this is what 

‘one of the trade journal correspondents 
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said of it: “At Pine Hill the accommoda- 
tions were of the poorest sort. The cars 
had to stand out in an open field all night 
while the men put up with accommoda- 
tions in hotels that lacked modern im- 
provements of just the sort they most 
needed. The single telegraph office was 
at the railroad station, to reach which a 
climb up a mountain side through the 
rain and mud and utter darkness was 
necessary. Once there, one was isolated 
from the news and could only send what 
he had brought up with him.” 


A few days ago several newspaper 
men and myself went out to meet the 
Messrs. Babcock, of the Buffalo Elec- 
tric Carriage Co., who were driving one 
of their cars from Boston to New York. 
This was the first electric carriage to 
make the trip, which in itself is a record. 
With the Babcocks, father and_ son, 
were J. J. Coakley and Mrs. Babcock. 
“The run was made,” said Mr. Babcock, 
Jr., “without any trouble whatever, and 
if it had not been for one very bad, 
stormy day, the entire trip would have 
been an ideal one. Charging facilities 
were easily obtainable at the principal 
towns, so there was little or no trouble 
in replenishing the batteries.” 

The fear that such facilities did not 
exist has in the past undoubtedly pre- 
vented such trips being undertaken with 
an electric vehicle, but now, when bat- 
teries have been improved, and plenty of 
charging facilities can be found, I ex- 
pect to see much longer tours made by 
the electric powered carriage. The 
Babcock carriage is of the regular tour- 
ing tonneau type, and with the sole ex- 
ception of its being fitted with solid 
tires, it looks very much like the aver- 
age gasolene car. 

After a luncheon tendered to the 
newspaper men and visitors, and which 
was presided over by Colonel Pardee, 
an adjournment was made to the auto- 
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mobile store of the Buffalo Electric 
Carriage Co., on Eighth avenue, where 
Messrs. Atwood & Bowen held a re- 
ception, and the tourists were plied with 
questions about the trip. The battery 
used on the run was a Helios-Upton of 
110 volts and 25 amperes, the total 
weight of which, with the car, was 
3,600 pounds. 

The Automobile Club of America has 
undoubtedly done some things that they 
should not have done and have left un- 
done some things that they should have 
done ; but that is a common infirmity with 
us all. It rather made me smile the other 
day to read a balmy article in the Mail 
and Express, wherein John C. Wetmore 
felt called upon to declare with great 
unction that the President of the Auto- 
mobile Club of America had declined a 
third renomination, which renomination, 
John says, he could have had just for 
the asking. No one knows this to be 
untrue better than John Wetmore. I 
have not forgiven Mr. Shattuck for send- 
ing that team over to Europe, and, al- 
though busy in getting them ready before 
they went he did not seem to have the 
nerve to show up on the day of the bat- 
tle, although he was on the other side of 
the ocean at the time and could have 
easily reached the scene of the race with- 
out any great sacrifice of his comfort. 
Mr. Shattuck and his fellow officers, how- 
ever, did a good thing recently when they 
gave that club run to Boston. This run 
was one of the most enjoyable functions 
of the year, and it was about the only 
right thing the club has done for the last 
three years. Such runs are bound to be- 
come popular so long as the scent of the 
trade is kept from them. 


Is it not about time that the poor tire 
makers are given a rest, and that all the 
troubles of an automobile be not charged 
up to the frailty of the tire? On the re- 


cent Endurance Run one of the reporters 
of a New York daily, who must have had 
a high-ball with one of the manufactur- 
ers, wired to his paper that ninety per 
cent. of the troubles encountered by the 
Endurancers were due to the tires. lt 
was quite true that the swimmers did 
have some trouble with the tires, but you 
can rest assured that the proportion of 
tire to other troubles was not ninety per 
cent., nor anything like it. 


I am somewhat sore about this tire 
business anyhow; I know of at least one 
firm which has been made the victim of 
automobile manufacturers, the faults of 
whose poor designing and construction 
have been religiously charged up to the 
tire maker, while the trouble was entirely 
with the machine proper and had noth- 
ing whatever to do with the tires. Every 
little thing that happens to a vehicle is 
credited to the tire, yet, mind you, I am 
not saying that there are not some tires 
which are all they should not be and 
mighty little that they should be. Some 
tire makers have been so awfully greedy 
for business that they have sold their 
goods at ridiculously low prices. Todothis 
they have made tires with the very 
least possible amount of rubber in them, 
the principle ingredient in their composi- 
tion being some stuff imported from 
India which looks like angel-cake, but 
isn’t. This, with an extract from corn 
cobs and old rubber shoes, has gone to 
make up what this class of makers has 
had the effrontery to call a tire. An an- 
alysis of one of this class of tires would 
prove that the makers of them are in the 
same reputable class as those responsible 
for food and drink adulteration. 


Standing one day in the office of the 
South British Trading Co., Ltd., Lon- 
don, a well-known tire man picked up a 
section of one of the foreign tires; I be- 
lieve it was the Continental. The Ameri- 
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can tire man took out his knife and be- 
gan to cut at the tire section. In the 
meantime he said to me: “You see, this 
tire has some real, genuine rubber in it, 
and the reason that the real rubber is 
there is because the people over here wiil 
pay a fair price for this tire, which en- 
ables the manufacturer to put the real 
stuff into its construction. When I get 
back to the United States I am going to 
have my firm make a real fair-priced tire, 
the chief ingredients of which will be pure 
Para rubber with plenty of good tough 
fabric behind it.” The speaker was 
Harry Dunn, and the recent success of 
the Fisk Detachable Tire is proof that his 
company is carrying out his promises. 


The recent advance in the price of tires 
will be equally beneficial for the tire man- 
ufacturer and the o- 
tire purchaser, 
since the tire man- 
ufacturer can now 
afford to put good 
rubber in his 
wares. The high 
price of rubber re- 
cently has made 
the advance in the 
price of tires im- 
perative since rub- 
ber is now selling considerably over $1.00 
a pound. The worst thing on an automo- 
bile is a poor tire, and if the automobile 
maker who puts on cheap tires thinks he 
is doing a smart thing or an economical 
one he is barking up the wrong tree. 
About $100 expended in an extra way on 
tires, ignition and a few other things, 
would make some cars worth $500 more 
than they will ever be worth skimped as 
they now are in their construction and 
equipment. 


Did you ever wake up in a large city 
early in the morning and hear the roar of 
traffic in the streets? I never do so with- 
out thanking my stars that the automo- 
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bile will do away with that roar and the 
hard work of the which causes 
With the silent auto- 
soon become places 
where the weary can find rest and not 


horse, 
most of the noise. 
mobile, cities will 


places where the ear is assailed from 
morning till night with the  con- 
stant roaring rattle of the horse- 


drawn traffic. It is satisfactory to 
that more and more __horse- 
less vehicles are seen on the streets daily. 
Merchants are commencing to see that it 
is economy for them to use automobiles 
for delivery purposes. It seems to me 
that the commercial end of the automobile 
industry has not received the attention it 
should have been given by our manufac- 
turers. To me this seems likely to be 
the most profitable end of the business 
after all. A firm who would build a 
thousand light delivery wagons in 1904 
would, I believe, easily dispose of every 
one of them. This reminds me that those 
far-seeing people, the Olds Motor Works, 
are getting after this commercial vehicle 
end of the business strong, and they can 
be depended upon to meet with the same 
success with their delivery wagon they 
have with their little runabovt. 


know 


Well, we have had an automobile 
auction in New York, and, fortunately, it 
was conducted by 
reliable people. W. 
B. Grand, the pro- 
motor of the idea, 
has been engaged 
in the business ot 
dealing in  high- 
horses for 
years 
and his name _ has 
stood for 


class 
over twenty 





always 
treatment, both to 
seller alike. In _ talking 
Grand the other day he 
his automobile auction venture = as 


a trial affair. He said he thought 


buyer and 
Mr. 
spoke ot 


honest 
with 
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the success or failure of the first one 
would determine whether he would con- 
tinue or stop giving such affairs. From 
all | can gather from those who were 
there, Mr. Grand’s first auction was a 
winner, so I assume it is now certain that 
he will give others. 

Mr. Eveland says that the auction was 
a success, since many of the old machines 
fetched wonderful prices. He instanced 
one case where a man bought a second- 
hand Autocar, and paid a good round 
price for it at the auction, when he had 
been offered a better machine of the same 
make at a lower price, at Spalding’s. The 
man admitted that this was so, but the 
excitement of the auction carried him off 
his feet and he would not let the other 
fellow outbid him. Some fifty machines 
were offered for sale, and they were near- 
ly all disposed of. At the next auction, it 
is said, there will be over one hundred 
different vehicles for the auctioneer to 
knock down to the highest bidder. I be- 
lieve the auctions will prove a good thing 
for the trade, since many people will buy 
things at auction which they would never 
think of buying in stores. 


It is gratifying to note the tremendous 
strides the subject of good roads is 
making all over the country. There is 
not a State hardly but what is displaying 
activity and interest in the good roads 
movement, and the automobile must be 
credited with producing a good share of 
this renewed or new interest in an old 
subject. Good roads are one of the 
things that a National Automobile Or- 
ganization should go after with vigor, 
and any association of automobilists 
which will push the good roads move- 
ment will be the best friend the sport and 
trade can have. If the recent Endurance 
Test from New York to Pittsburg ha 
done no good at all, the fact that it called 
attention to the roads in New York State 
would have saved it from being an utter 


failure. The fact that the competitors 
very conclusively proved that there were 
no roads at all in many places should be 
a lesson not only to the farmers, but to 
the friends of progress all over the coun- 
try everywhere, 





The other day in Boston and in Spring- 
field, I was looking at some streets laid 
down by the U. S. Wood Preserving Co. 
of New York. The main thoroughfares 
of Boston and Springfield are now paved 
with wood. The blocks are treated by the 
creo-resinate process which results 
in their being guaranteed to last as long, 
if not longer, than any other form of 
pavement. The process with which the 
wood is treated makes the blocks water 
proof and very tough so that they stand 
the wear and tear splendidly. The 
streets above mentioned had been laid 
for some time, yet there was no sign I 
could see that they were wearing out in 
any way. 





When I was in London and Dublin 1¢- 
cently I saw that the main streets of both 
those cities were paved with wood which 
made traffic over them practically noise- 
less, while the going was noticeably easy 
for the feet of the horses. It seems to 
me that this kind of pavement must come 
into vogue, and I am glad to learn that 
Newark, N. J., will soon lay down an ex- 
perimental street of it. The city engi- 
neer of Newark tells me that he believes 
the wood pavement provided by the U. S. 
Wood Preserving Co. will become so pop- 
ular in Newark that eventually asphalt 
will give way to wood and brick. 

Any person or any concern that gives 
us good streets should be encouraged, 
and I have recently read with considera- 
ble interest two books on improved 
streets, published by the U. S. Wood Pre- 
serving Co., New York city. The author 
of these works, Frederic A. Kummer, 
C.E., treated the subject exhaustively 
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and in his books he gives facts and fig- 
ures which are very interesting, while 
some comparisons made as to pavements 
and their utility in various parts of the 
world form a very interesting study. 
Those who are interested in good roads 
and properly paved city streets, might 
write to the U. S. Wood Preserving Co. 
for these books which should be on the 
table of every automobile club room; I 
trust the various club secretaries will 
write Mr. Kummer and secure the books, 
as he will send them for the mere ask- 


ing. 


A handicapping of the races at 
the last Empire Track Race Meet 
did not suit 4 
weekly paper 
whose. constant 


slogan is that it is 
“always right” and 
never wrong. This 
particular paper is 
a great believer in 


the “technical” 
man, and that is 
where a good joke 
comes in on the 
“ always right,” 
before-mentioned authority. The edi- 
tor of the I-am-it asked what on 
earth qualified S. A. Miles, man- 
ager of the Automobile Manufactur- 
ers’ Association and A. G. Batchel- 
der for the position of automobile 


handicappers, and said that the work 
should have been done by a “technical” 
man who understood all about a motor 
and the construction of an automobile. 
Now, it happened that the handicapping 
was done by a technical man, the only one 
of the trio who can write a vard of fig- 
ures and demonstrate to the 1oooth part 
of a horse power what the wind resistance 
is. A friend of mine told me the story 
of how the handicapping was done, and 
I am not betraying any confidence when I 
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say that Miles and Batchelder had noth- 
ing to do with it as they, too, deferred to 
the superior “technical” knowledge which 
the “always right” paper dotes upon. 
Al. Reeves, the manager of the Empire 
Track, an old associate of mine, always 
wants to be up to date, so when some fel- 
low told him that the proper way to 
handicap a motor race was to do the 
thing scientifically or technically, he made 
the third member of his handicapping 
trio a “technical” man who was full of 
French ideas and technical statistics as 
anything not French could be. At the 
second meeting of the handicapping 
committee, so the story runs, the “tech- 
nical” 


member exhibited to his two 
bewildered associates about three 
yards of figures, which, as he did 
not belong to a union and was not 
therefore afraid of any walking 
delegates, he had worked nights in 
compiling. As soon as he began to ex- 


plain what the resistance of the wind 
meant on tires and just how much the 
resistance of the driver’s head was when 
piloting a vehicle going a mile a minute, 
Batchelder and Miles looked at one an- 
other and exchanged glances which said 
plainly, “Well, we may know a little bit 
about handicapping, but we are plain, 
every-day lobsters when it comes to sci- 
entific automobile handicapping, so we 
had better let this wizard do the work,” 
whereupon A. G. B. made a motion that 
the committee leave the work of produc- 
ing dead heats to the “technical man,” 
and the motion was seconded by S. A. M., 
and, of course, was carried. The results 
of the technician did not come up to any- 
one’s expectations, whereupon the critic 
talked so about its failure that it would 
seem that the “technical” man’s handi- 
capping can be improved upon. 


If you want something genuinely 
French in the way of automobile supplies 
just call on Leon Rubay, who is just off 
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of Broadway. Mr. Rubay, who was the 
friend and councilor of the French rac- 
ing automobilists who were here recently, 
is the American representative of J. La- 
coste & Cie, of Paris, London and Berlin, 
and as such he carries in stock all kinds 
of automobile supplies, besides electric 
ignit‘on outfits. Perhaps the fact that 
such great French firms as Panhard, 
Clement, D‘etrich, Decauville and others 
equally as well known use the Lacoste 
spark coils, will be accepted as sufficient 
proof that the goods are of the highest 
grade, 


Harlan W. Whipple, that most popular 
club man, who is having an 89 horse 
power Mercedes type Peerless built, tells 
me he will be in Florida the coming win- 
ter. If he gets there it is planned to 
put on a Wall Street handicap with Mr. 
Whipple on scratch. Mr. Whipple does 
not say whether he will enter the profes- 
sional class or not, but he can always be 
relied upon to do some tall driving when 
he is at the wheel as he is no toy owne: 
of a vehicle. 


This reminds me that George Cannon, 
the Harvard College man, will also very 
likely go to Florida, as he told me the 
other evening while he was superintend- 
ing getting up steam in his racer, that he 
thought he could do a mile in 50 seconds 
on the Ormond-Daytona course, which 
would be 11 seconds faster than he was 
ever able to do on a circular track else- 
where. 

Two of my readers have asked me 
what was the fastest mile done in Florida 
at last winter’s meet. As is well known. 
the fastest mile of the meet was done by 
Mr. Alexander Winton, who drove the 
“Bullet” No. 1 a mile in 524 seconds, his 
best previous time up to that on a cir- 
cular track being one minute two and 
one fifth seconds, thus his Florida nerfor- 


mance was ten seconds faster than he 
ever drove the “Bullet” before or even 
since. 

The Packard Motor Car Co., with their 
Packard racer, although only 25 horse 
power, believe they can do a mile on the 
Florida course in 50 seconds, and I am 
inclined to believe they can, too. I feel 
sure that the little Oldsmobile “Pirate,” 
of ten horse power, can go away below 
its own record, as it did one minute and 
one second on the mile track at Cleve- 
land, which, I think, is at the very least 
10 seconds slower than is the straight- 
away mile on the Ormond-Daytona 
Beach. 

To know how to write interestingly 
upon such lifeless and uninteresting 
things as articles of trade and commerce 
requires a measure of ability that may 
not be acquired by the books. There 
must be an innate, a congenital gift im 
this direction. To be sure, cultivation 
and study will do much, but after all 
there must be a natural fitness for that 
kind of work. It is very doubtful if 
Shakespeare with all of his colossat 
genius could have written successfully 
the advertisements, say, of Marshall 
Field or of John Wanamaker, and this 
should not be forgotten by those whose 
business it is to bang the cymbals of 
automobile publicity. 


Here is a paragraph of one of the lead- 
ing New York weekly automobile papers, 
which says: “Franklin car 24 was never 
required to blow up its Fisk tires, which 
finished with the New York air still in 
them.” Undoubtedly the same _ thing 
could have been said of other tires, which 
did as well, or nearly so, as the Detacha- 
ble Fisk did, and so the go-per cent. re- 
porter must have been giving his readers 
some hot air which had nothing to do 
with tire atmosphere. THE SENATOR. 
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WISH you _ would 
lend me your cap- 
tain. to take a 
launch over to 
Philadelphia for 
me,” was the way 
he greeted me 
when he came into 
the office. Now, 
there really wasn’t 
any reason why I[ 
should not have 
lent him a captain, 
except that I 
hadn’t any captain 

to lend, having already parted with that 
important functionary to another needy 
one some three months before, who, 
recognizing his value, had very wisely 
refrained from canceling the loan. 

I explained this to my visitor and he 
was quick to recognize the very excel- 
lent reason I had for refusing his re- 
quest. Then he wanted to know whether 
the loan was a call or a life affair; but 
I couldn’t answer that until I had com- 
municated with the loanee, which I did 
by letter that very evening. The Captain 
thought he’d be through with the 60 
H. P. speed launch he had been handling 
all summer by the first of October, and 
so it was arranged that he should take 
the launch through the Delaware and 
Raritan Canal and down the Delaware 
River to where the yacht clubs of Phila- 
delphia are located. I say that all this 
was arranged, perhaps I would better 
describe the circumstances by  say- 
ing that this was what was planned; 








what happened was somewhat different. 
The gentleman who wanted the boat 
taken over assured me that she was in 
apple-pie order because he had paid the 
club superintendent to keep her so. I 
had my doubts about this being exactly 
as stated because I know that when a 
man like a club superintendent has fifty 
boats to look after he cannot be expect- 
ed to keep all of them in_ first-class 
shape. In fact, my experience has been 
that one man to a boat is none too many 
and often nothing like enough to keep 
even one of them going. 

Accepting the statement as true, how- 
ever, the Captain went to the club, pre- 
sented his order for the boat and pro- 
ceeded to take her to Philadelphia. Natu- 
rally the first part of the procedure was 
to start her, but right here the boat and 
he differed, and she won out. There was 
no start in her. Then began the usual in- 
vestigation, which eventually showed 
that the pump which supplied the oil 
from the fuel tank to the burners was on 
a strike. Arbitration and coaxing failed, 
as they usually do in strikes, so force had 
to be resorted to. At the end of a full 
day’s time spent on that pump it was 
working as smoothly as anything you 
ever saw and once more the start for 
Philadelphia was made. 

Before five miles had been traveled 
there was another strike and the entire 
propelling force of that boat quit work- 
ing. Simple remedies and _ ordinary 
cures for the supposed condition of af- 
fairs were tried, and they failed com- 
pletely. Then began a _ catch-as-catch- 
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can wrestle with that engine which at the 
end of three days found the strike still 
on. Then the Captain went down and 
out, so far, at least, as conquering the 
stubbornness of the engine was concern- 
ed. As a last resort, an expert from the 
factory was sent for and in an hour after 
he had taken hold of the affair that en- 


gine was working just as smoothly as - 


anything you had ever read _ of 
in a motor manufacturer's catalogue, 
which, by the bye, is the only place in 
this world where a 


about that on the thirteenth day after the 
little fellow had intended to have started 
on the journey to the Delaware, the trip 
really did begin. 

Starting from Echo Bay, down the 
sunlit waters of Long Island Sound, 
that future Philadelphian went with 
never a skip or a break. Through Hell 
Gate she journeyed, and none ever did 
better than she. Up the Harlem River te 
the canal, through it into the noble Hud- 
son, then down that river until the an- 





motor never breaks " yo 
down, never gets |° 
stubborn, or never if 
does anything but 
work faithfully, 
well and econom- 
ically. 
Preparations 
were at once re- 
sumed to take the 
boat to Phila- 
delphia and when 
everything for the 
start had _ been 
finally made ready 
the original sched- 
ule of the trip ha: 
fallen behind just 
one week, but 
when the  boat’s 
destination is takea = 
into consideration {4 = = 
perhaps her deficit 
in speedy progress is not altogether to be 
wondered at. Then came a deluge with a 
sort of continuous hurricane on the side 
which for three days and nights drowned 
everything it did not blow away. With 
ocean steamers being stacked upon the 
beach, and the big Sound boats hanging 
to their docks at the ends of extra haws- 
ers, it wasn’t a particularly auspic‘ous 
time for a twenty-foot open launch to 
start for anywhere and this particular one 
was no exception to that rule. So it came 











chorage of the Co- 
; lumbia Yacht Club 
,6 was reached, noth- 
ing could have 
been better. Verily, 
the journey to 
Philadelphia 
wasn't going to be 
so bad after all! 
We had had all of 
our bad luck at the 
beginning of the 
trip which, you 
will agree with me, 
is the best place to 
have it, if have it 
you must! 

To celebrate the 
splendid way the 
boat was behaving, 
it was decided she 
should be given 
a rest, and so 








Ploughing Through Hell Gate her first dav’s 


run ended at the Columbia Club’s 
float. Early next morning, about 6.30, 
to be exact, the Artist, who had volun- 
teered as a crew, reported on board and 
the voyage to the City of Slumber was 
thereupon resumed. There are pleasant- 
er, and safer places, too, than the East 
River when you are aboard a boat ot 
this size. Tugs, steamers, ocean liners, 
lighters, ferry boats and about every 
other kind of craft are all bent on get- 
ting to their destinations without any 
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MY VOYAGE 


unnecessary display of courtesy; there- 
fore, anything the size of ourselves was 
just about as safe among them as a 
knock-kneed lamb would be among a 
herd of elephants. The 
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the excitement, and very likely a 
prompt call for the coroner, so the 
Artist was left like a Dewey, alone 


in command, while the battle was on be- 





Artist, who prides him- 
self upon his ability to 
handle a boat in crowd- 
ed waterways, confessed 
he would far rather take 
ten trips through the 
Sound, not barring even 
Hell Gate, than one 
through the North 
River when that river is 
supplying a_ carrying 
surface usual 
complement of craft. li 
there was any boat of 
any kind likely to make 
a man responsible for 


for its 





the guidance of a minia- . i 
ture launch, have a 
continuous perform- 
ance of cold chills up and down 


his backbone, missing on this particular 
morning, you will never convince the 
Artist of it. He is willing to take an 
oath upon a stack of barnacles a foot high 
that the river was as full as it possibly 
could be with boats, each one of which 
was doing all its pilot could make it do 





Some Final Instructions 


to run that little launch down. The Cap- 
tain was busy watching the engine, since 
a slip up in that direction at this 
time meant. a quick ending of all 











There Are Pleasanter Places Than the East River 


tween the allied fleet of the tug boatmen, 
ferry boats, lighters, steamships, ocean 
liners, and so forth, and so forth, ad in- 
finitum. the Artist 
his fight and escaping all the efforts of 


Like Dewey, won 
the combined fleet of swashbucklers to 
send him to an untimely and unearthly 
grave, he finally brought his vessel safe 
and sound into a harbor adjoining the 
ferry slip over in Communipaw. The bat- 
tle won, the Artist temporarily retired, 


owing to some business engagements 


“which he could not get rid of, no matter 


how hard he tried. The Captain was 
thus promoted, and, like the crew of the 
famous Nancy brig, he was the whole 
blooming thing. 

When the construction of the boat was 
considered, this was no particularly soft 
berth, since it required him to be at two 
different places at one and the same time, 
and as the places were a full dozen feet 
apart, you can readily understand what 
some of the difficulties of one man navi- 
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gating such a vessel were. 
The boat was only capable 
of being steered from the 
wheel at her bow, white 
amidships a bulkhead di- 
vided her into two parts, 
thus making it almost im- 
possible for any one to. sit aft 
near her engines and from _ there 
see where he was going, even after he 
had managed to grasp the rudder chains 
and to steer her at the risk of removing 
all the skin from his hands. Just why 
this arrangement had ever been made, no 
one but the builder of the boat knows, 
and I am certain even he could not give 
any valid excuse for it. To arrange a 21 
foot so as to require two men to handle 
her is, to put it mildly, foolish. 


Taking the “inside route,” that is to 


say, passing in back of Ellis Island, fillea 
with its thousands of emigrants wait- 
ing to be “digested” into full-fledged 





Safe at Communipaw 
American citizens, the Captain dodged 
powder hulks and various other cheerful 
craft of that kind until he had rounded 
Constable Hook into the quiet, if some- 
what crowded, waters of the Kill von 
Kull. Tide serving, and the boat’s draft 
being light enough, the route outside of 





, Shooter’s Island, where the 


/ Meteor was built for the 


Emperor of Germany, and 
over the flats into Arthur 
Kill, which separates 
Staten Island from New 
Jersey, was taken until Tot- 
tenville was reached. Across the Kill, 
and Amboy was the port; we had 
reached New Jersey at last! 

Men can't march if they are not fed, 
neither can motors mote if they are not 
supplied with their regular rations of 
fuel. Acting upon the experience gained 
from many a trip in the past, the Captain 
decided that so long as he was anchored 
almost at the foot of a Standard Oll 
Co.’s station that he would fill up the 
tanks. To do this required an interview 
with an aged and a very much _ un- 
Standard-like representative. The old 
fellow, who, probably, somewhere in his 
anatomy had stored away the idea that he 
was an understudy for Mr. Rockfeller, 
upon being asked if the tanks could be 
filled with oil, answered the question by 
inquiring if the Captain was a dealer in 
oil. It was self-evident that he was not, 
and he so informed the aged one. “Then 
yer can’t get no oil,” was the ungram- 
matical, but nevertheless, decisive verdict 
of the Ancient. Vainly the Captain in- 
formed the oil magnate that he was vio- 
lating the traditions of the Standard peo- 
ple, with whom power boatmen every- 
where had always been treated with the 
utmost courtesy, and from whose stations 
the Captain had bought oil and gasolene 
from Jacksonville to Point Judith. It 
mattered not to the Amboy representa- 
tive, he was there to sell oil only to deal- 
ers, and that settled it. 

Seeing that reasoning with such a man 
was a mere waste of time, the Captain, 
going up in the village, finally found a 
man who was an oil dealer, and induced 
him to accompany him back to the boat. 
The dealer then said he wanted to buy 
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IN MIGHTY CLOSE QUARTERS 


the amount of oil necessary to fill the 
boat’s tanks, but the aged one by that 
time had acquired a new crotchet, and he 
was of the opinion that this particular day 
was not either one of the two on which 
he dispensed oil each week. Patience by 
this time had ceased to be anything but a 
waste of time, so the Captain interpolat- 
ed some of the verbal arguments he had 
acquired during his twelve years as a 
deep-sea man, and they were effectual, 
though never did a man more grudgingly 
perform his duties than did the Amboy 
guardian of the Standard’s liquid stores. 
The oil was finally got aboard, the Cap- 
tain paid the dealer, the dealer took his 
toll out of the money, and then passed 
the remainder over to the Ancient, who 
might just as well have saved the deal- 
er’s share, had he been obliging in the 
first instance and supplied the oil direct 
to the Captain. Such are the men in 
small places whose ill-advised acts or 
churlish manner of carrying out their 
orders make enemies for their employers 
where another man would make only 
friends. The Standard Oil people are 
now misrepresented at Amboy, N. J. 
With her tanks filled and the engine 


running smooth as a well-organized polit- 
ical caucus, the future Philadelphian 
turned her snub nose out into the waters 
of Raritan Bay and churned her way 
canalward with a rate of speed which was 
highly creditable, considering she was 
called upon to combat both wind and 
tide. 
where famous vessels of days gone by 
were beached, blackened and broken by 
junk butchers, under the lea of a big 
three-master, who, far out in the bay, ne- 


On past the marine graveyards, 


glected and deserted, sadly awaited her 
ignoble end; skimming close to an almost 
endless line of brick barges, schooners, 
docks and terra-cotta plants, the Captain 
finally reached the marshy portion of the 
Raritan River, and it began once more 
to look as though all of the ill-luck was 
safely left behind, for it was surely to be 
a case of Sunday sailing from this on. 
After Long Island Sound, Hell Gate, the 
North River, the Kills and the Bay, surely 
the Raritan and the Delaware Rivers, 
with the 44 miles of canal connecting 
them would be so easy that taking candy 
from a child would appear only as hard 
labor in comparison. 

It was six o’clock and dark when Bor- 
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dentown was finally reached. At the 
entrance to the first lock which took tow 
boats from the river into the canal, was 
a rather unusually large rumber of boats 





Looking Into Canal 


but that didn’t worry the Captain. With 
a sailor’s self-reliance and his disinclina- 
tion to acquire information other than 
from headquarters, the Captain, finding 
the canal offices closed, picked out a 
good berth which would insure his get- 
ting into the lock ahead of the big boats, 
made all snug, dined from the contents 
of one of the boat’s tiny lockers, smoked. 
planned a bit, and then turned in for a 
good night’s sleep. When you stop to 
consider that this sleep was to be had 
only on a cushion 12x48 inches in size, 
in the fore end of an open launch, in the 
middle of October, the amount of “good 
sleep” anyone but a sailor could get under 
such conditions, can be readily imagined. 

In the morning the Captain was at the 
canal offices bright and early ready to 
pay the $5 which the company demands 
for any boat not exceeding 300 tons ca- 
pacity, utterly regardless of how much 
she may fall below that minimum of toll 
charge. The clerk wasn’t sure that he 
would take the money, he preferred to 
wait the arrival of his superior. When 
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would the superior be there? Well, he 
didn’t know, almost any old time, maybe. 
There was nothing to do but wait, unless 
it was to swear ; the Captain did the first, 
and after he had been doing it for two 
hours or more, he went out near where a 
lopeared mule stood waiting for trouble, 
and whatever he said to the brute 
certainly must have sounded natural 
to the animal, since as he _ listened 
he pricked up his ears and_ really 
seemed to more take an _  in- 
terest in life. Back to the office again, 
and the great man had arrived. Wshered 
in, the Captain was met with the pleas- 
ant information that the three days’ 
storm which had kept him from starting 
in the first place had washed out the dam 
which fed the canal on the final level, 
and the question of when the damage 
would be repaired so as to permit of us- 
ing the canal was a thing which no one 
could tell. In plain English, colloquially 
used, there was nothing doing. 


once 


Out to his fellow sufferer, the mule, 
went the Captain, and again he used lan- 





With No Room to Spare 


guage which evidently the animal in his 
long experience as a canal motor had 
heard samples of before, because once 
more he eyed the Captain in a knowing 











DRIVING 


way, and graduai- 
ly edged around 
so as to bring him 
within range of his 
rear 
but nothing hap- 
pened because the 
Captain went back 
to his and 
there I leave him, 
waiting to hea 
that the break has 
been repaired and 
water turned on. 
Thus ended the trip to Philadelphia al- 
most before it had begun. It hadn’t been 
all sunshine, had it been all 
shadow ; it was an experience which one 
would not object to having all over again 


propellers ; 


boat. 


nor 
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Safe In the Canal 
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and it was a cruise 
had fairly 
represented the 
possibilities even so 
small a craft offers 
for what comes 
mighty near being 
the real article 
where sport is con- 
cerned. 

Now, I have told 
you of the trip t 
didn’t take through 
the canal that 
didn’t have water in it; perhaps I should 
give some notice to the boat that was the 
cause of the trip being undertaken and 
the means by which it was to have been 
accomplished, but I’ll do that later. 


which 





Driving Here 


Gs on in the even tenor of oui 
commercial way, despite the en- 
vious glances of older nations, it was 
pleasant to note that the inhabitants 
of Turkey in Asia are just now awaken- 
ing to the advantages of American motor 
vehicles. The United States Consul at 
Harput, and he speaks also for Diar- 
bekir, the Brooklyn, probably, of the 
other place, says there is a demand for 
information concerning motor propelled 
landaus, surreys, phaetons, vis-a-vis, 
carts, traps, buckboards and- farm 
wagons and carts. The runabout, the 
racer, touring car, victoria and brougham 
have been overlooked, but maybe the 
public taste will be educated up to them 
later. 

There is among Turkish residents, says 
the Consul, a general admiration for the 
elegant appearance of American motor 
carriages, as‘shown frequently in the il- 
lustrated periodicals kept at the service 
of visitors to this Consulate, while many 


and There 


residents of Armenian origin, who have 
spent more or less time in the United 
States, are desirous of enjoying in Tur- 
key the pleasures of motoring, to which 
they became accustomed abroad. 

This is very encouraging. But it is 
suggested that, to make the vehicles 
really popular, they need drivers. Some 
of our motor car drivers would wake up 
the natives. A bashi bazouk at the steer- 
ing wheel of a big touring car might do 
pretty well, but not even Jehu, the son 
of Nimshi, who held a record some years 
ago, could compare with the gallus chauf- 
feur who takes his car around the cor- 
ners on one wheel, the while calmly 
Some of our crack 
chauffeurs would not only do much to 
popularize American motor vehicles in 
the Euphrates country, but also by their 
absence materially aid in keeping the 
population of their homes up to its pres- 


smoking a cigarette. 


ent proud standard. 





How I 





Became a Motorneer 


By Renwick K. Preston 


OME folks 

say that é 
long ago, be- 
fore we were 
monkeys and 
kangaroos, we ¥4/@ 
were fishes. If “sf 
such be the his- 
tory of our race, : 
I can readily understand why, whenever 
I see the water I want to. get 
on it, if not in it, and oftentimes I do 
get “in it’ when I am on it. People 
say I’m a yachtsman and, of course, 
when I am accused of the offence, I 
draw myself proudly up and plead guilty. 
But that’s only make believe. I’m simply 
an amateur Jack Tar and a would-be 
fisherman. 

This is not intended for publication, 
because it would hurt the feelings of 
that immortal organization, the Never- 
sail Navy, of which I am commodore, 
and, bless your heart, I would not do 
that for all the world. They are good fel- 
lows, every one of them. They know 
even less about boats than I do, and they 
and I have a mutual understanding that, 
so far as the public is concerned, we 
have been, are, and are to be nautical 
sharps of the first water. 

Have I had much experience of the 
sea? Now you touch me upon my weak 
spot. From earliest childhood the ten- 
drils of my being have clung around 
Father Neptune. I’m not quite sure 
about that metaphor, but still, we’ll let 
that pass. When a child, I have been 
told, I cried at the sight of the sea. It 
is true that I cried at the sight of every- 
thing else but the latter does not mili- 
tate against the former fact. When a 
small boy I sailed ships in armadas upon 
the bosom of the deep. The ships were 
made out of laths and shingles. They 
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cost hours of hard labor to fashion and 
equip, and when they once proudly 
breasted the waves with their sails 
swelling in the wind (the sails, by the 
way, were made, I believe, from the 
leaves of my copy book—the paper was 
a little stiffer and stronger than the 
leaves of any book in the family library, 
besides this, my people had to me an in- 
explicable aversior. to my using their 
books for the purpose), when my 
armada breasted the waves, as I was say- 
ing, I was the proudest youth on earth. 

As I grew larger I learned to handle 
an oar and to sail a catboat. I believe 
I once won a race. If I didn’t I tried 
to, and made believe I had, which is the 
same thing. In my manhood I have 
owned a number of boats of various 
kinds, shapes and sizes, and have, in 
fact, gotten into the boat habit. 

The first large boat I owned was a 
fair sized sloop called the Vif. I thought 
this was a very pretty name but changed 
my mind when I found that my friends 
cut off the first letter. There is no fun 
in commanding a craft which is a per- 
petual “if.” 

It was a good boat, however, and 
while it was’nt extraordinarily fast—it 
would sail two or three miles an hour— 
it could defy the storms and squalls that 
every now and then kick up the waters 
up and down the Sound. It was a safe 
boat and above all things it was con- 
ducive to sleep. 
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When I got tired of the name I got a 
racing sloop. I had lots of fun. I 
raced everything. Steamships, steam 
yachts, fishing smacks, catboats, coal 
schooners and lime barges have one 
and all met me in the lists of Neptune 
and Amphitrite. In a good, stiff breeze 
I could beat many steamers, more espe- 
cially the slow ones. But racing is hard 
work. You have to hoist sail, pull ropes 
and turn your wheel, and bawl at your 
men and do everything to make life un- 
comfortable. Why, in a busy season, 
you are liable to get callouses all over 
your hands and a complexion like the 
sunset on the Desert of Sahara. So I 
promoted myself into the next class and 
got a 50-foot motor launch. Now, that 
is something like comfort. 

With a man to care for the engines 
and a Jap to look after the commissary 
department, and there you are, the very 
idealization of all yachting. The wind 
may come and the wind may go, but it 
does not interfere with your time table. 
There are no booms to strike you on 
the head unawares when your boat goes 
about, and there is no need for calculat- 
ing when to make your port and star- 
board tacks. 

Then there is lots of room on board. 
You can have an ice-box, a larder and 
a pantry, well cushioned settees to lie 
off on and camp stools on which you 
can perch and balance and, if necessary, 
fall overboard. For pure, downright 
comfort give me a launch, and oh, isn’t 
it popular? You are pretty safe in invit- 
ing people to go on a racing yacht. Very 
few of them éver go twice. After they 
have been seasick, knocked overboard 
by booms, tripped by a sheet or halyard 
and made generally miserable they 
thank you, vowing that they have had 
the best time of their lives, but they 
never come back. 

On the contrary they become deadly 
foes to that yacht ever afterward, They 
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make it their duty to go around and 
warn people against it. They describe 
it as the most dangerous, painful, sick- 
ness producing, back breaking, limb 
smashing catamaran that ever came 
down the coast. 

But it isn’t so with the motor launch. 
Every man who comes once wants to 
come again and bring everybody with 
him. Why, my boat got so popular that 
inside of a moon every camp stool had 
a sitter. At the end of two months the 
camp stools and settees were packed 
like sardines in a box, and at the end 
of three months the craft used to look, 
I am told, like a convention hall where 
there were nine candidates, each with 
his own crowd and brass band. More 
than once I had so many on board that 
fifty footer that when we struck a chop 
sea and they felt tired they could only 
lie down by piling themselves in layers 
like cord-wood. 

What’s a motor boat good for? Now, 
that is a nice question. It just shows 
the stupendous ignorance of the aver- 
age man and woman. A boat such as 
mine, my friend, is good for anything 
and everything. It is good for health, 
for the appetite, for the muscles. It is 
good for your powers of expression if, 
as is generally the case, you have a man 
aboard who is both deaf and stupid. It 
will develop a voice and a fluency of 
speech in one season that will give 
points to a New York auctioneer or the 
captain of a canal boat. 

It ts good for the consumption of 
cash. Everybody who comes must have 
a souvenir. Spoons and tableware from 
the Lazemore are, I believe, to be found 
dotted along the coast. I don’t complain. 
It isn’t pilfering; it is souvemring, and 
the worst souvenirers are those who are 
the nearest and dearest to me. 

A launch is good for fishing. All you 
have to do is to bait a dozen lines, tie 
them to cleats and then while you go in 
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and have a good time you give them no 
more thought. In the evening you pull 
the lines in and upon one in every dozen 
you will have a nice little sample fish, 
which you can give to the mascot cat 
on board. 

This is the truth in the matter. 

Under the code adopted by the Never- 
sail Navy we are obliged to announce 
that in fishing we never catch less than 
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ten per hour per angler. That is our 
limit. In other yacht clubs they have 
larger limits, but never you mind what 
the limit is in fishing from a yacht, the 
average is invariably one minnow or 
shiner for every dozen lines employed. 

For the brain worker of any sort a 
motor launch, be it big or little, is as 
good as a sanitarium with a playground 
attached. 





Her 


Timely Anxiety 


° By Tamoka 


T was evening on the Florida coast. 
The bright moon had just attained 
her fullest beauty, and her rays, dancing 
over the crested waves, leaped along the 
water straight into the lovelit eyes of 
two beings, who, entirely oblivious of all 
else, allowed the launch to run itself 
while they were drinking in that rapture 
which reaches its climax only at certain 
seasons of the year. 

That morning on the beach Clarence 
Calloway had met Angelina Rahway for 
the first time, and now, twelve hours 
later, their love had burst into full 
bloom. There was, however, in the 
young girl’s face a slight shade of anx- 
iety as she moved slightly and gazed 
long and searchingly into the eyes of 
the man who had just deciared him- 
self in such passionate tones. 

“Let me be frank with you, dear,” she 
said, “and just because it happens in the 
present moment all nature contributes 
to swell the full tide of our sentimental- 
ity, let us not forget the hard, practical 


- 


facts of life. Twelve hours ago we were 
strangers, and now we both feel that we 
were made for each other. But you 
must not forget, dear, that there are 
other beings in the world besides my- 
self. On every side you will find other 
girls, perhaps more charming than my- 
self, and do not fail to remember thai, 
fascinating as you are, you may find thai 
some other one is better fitted for you.” 

Her companion raised himself to his 
elbow, and when he spoke it was easy 
to see that his whole nature had been 
stirred to its depths. 

“Never!” he exclaimed vehemently. 
“T love but you. You do not know me. 
I feel—nay, I know—that I shall love 
you forever!” 

“IT do not ask that,” replied the one 
at his side, responsively; “but, darling, 
I would like to be pretty sure that you 
will not lose me for the next two weeks, 
for the men motor boats 
are not as numerous here this season 
as they might be.” 


who own 











A Story of the Sea. 


A mermaid sat on a moss-gowned rock, 
Sing ho! for the belle of the sobbing 
sea! 
She flipped a kiss at a jabberwock, 
And flirted her tail in glee. 
She flashed a smile at a circling auk 
And shook the spray from her scaly 
frock 
And the sunbeams bunched in a prize 
cakewalk 
On her tresses of filigree. 


A merman swam to the rock’s damp 
base, 

Sing ho! for the swell of the sad sea 
wave ! 

And he swam around with aquatic grace 
And a word with the maid did crave. 
She smiled through the spume on her 

girlish face, 
And her brown eves googled to fit the 
case, 
And she slid on the rock to make a place 
For the prince from a coral cave. 


One arm encircled her scaly waist, 
Sing ho! for the gall that the fellow 
had! 
And the salt of her lips he did boldly 
taste 
And said it was not half bad. 
He told her a sweeter one never grace 
The shell-decked halls of the wild sea 
waste— 
No maid more lovely, no maid more 
chaste 
From Bayhead to Ballydad. 


He praised the grace of her shapely tail. 
Sing ho! for the flatterer’s pregnant 
lips! 
Admired the hue of each armoring scale 
From her neck to her tail-fin’s tips. 
Her eyes were as liquid as Bass’s ale, 


Her teeth did the sea-pearl’s glinting 
pale, 
Her lips were as pure as the sacred 
grail— 
And their nectar again he sips. 


The maiden listened as maidens will. 
Sing ho! for the ears of the trustful 
dove! 
Ah! sweet is the taste of the tempter’s 
pill 
When coated with sugared love! 
He tickled her ear with a sea-gull’s 


quill— 

The gull with the song so sharp and 
shrill— 

And his words to the maid were of 


sweeter trill 
Than a melody from above. 


Sut a handsomer mermaid swam anear. 
Sing ho! for the flirt that butted in! 
And the merman dived in the waters 
clear, 
Say, wa’n’t it a bloomin’ sin! . 
And he swam away with his new-found 
dear, 
And the maid on the rock shed a briny 
tear, 
And she dug his words from her o’er-fed 
ear 
With the point of her dorsal fin. 


Alone on the moss-gowned rock sat she. 
Sing ho! for the girlie that got the 
shake! 
And she said: “What chumples we mer- 
girls be! 
That guy was a bloomin’ fake! 
There are just as good merfellows in 
the sea 
As ever were caught, now you hear me! 
But for beautiful Gall with a full-grown 
G 
That snoozer can have the cake!” 
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Keep Warm 


A celebrated 


LEHMAN HEATER 


cael 


when out in your automobile. 





WILL DO IT 


{#"200 000 in actual use. They burn 
Lehman Coal (from which there is no smoke, 
smell nor danger of fire’, at a cost of 2 cents 
per day. Enjoy your ride by securing one 
of our heaters. 

They are in use by leading automobilists, 
horsemen. physicians and farmers being 
used in carriages, wagons, and sleighs. too. 

For sale by first-class automobile, car- 
riage. harness and hardware dealers every- 
where. Write for circular and price list. 


LEHMAN BROS., Manufacturers 
10 BOND STREET, NEW YORK 


J. W. ERRINGE?, General Western Sales Agent 
45 E. Congress St., Chicago 























640 Page $5 Book 


FOR $2.00 


“ Self-Propelled 
Vehicles” 


By J. E. HOMANS 


A complete and practical handbook 
of the automobile. 


BOOK DEPARTMENT 
AUTOMOBILE MAGAZINE 


One Maiden Lane, New York 





In answering advertisements please mention THE AUTOMOBILE MAGAZINE. 
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The First Runabout 
%« (0 Finish 


The 


RANKLIN 


THROUGH FLOOD AND MUD 
in the New York to Pittsburg endurance test 


The FRANKLIN Showed its Mettte 
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Of 
Course 
It 
Was 

















In that killing struggle from Binghamtom to Buffalo the Franklins passed all 
cars that had nut gone through before the flood. On the hills throughout the 
run the Franklins ‘‘ mowed down” both the large and small cars, the light 
weight of the Franklins with their powerful little motors (10-horse-power) 
giving great advantage. The run proved again the splendid efficiency and 
practicability of the Franklin four-cylinder, air-cooled motor—a type of motor 
which all manufacturers pronounced a failure until John Wilkinson demon- 
strated its success. The Franklin was the only car in therun not using 
fans or water to cool the cylinders. At the finish the Franklin cars were 
ready for another run. Notanything was bent, broken or twisted. The Mew 
York Herald says that the run proved to be the most severe test to which 
American built machines had ever been subjected. However, the great stay- 
ing qualities of the Franklin would not have availed, except for the iron nerve 
and splendid determination of the drivers, Mr. Bex and Mr. Wilkinson, who 
kept the cars going through those memorable 42 hours of flood and washouts. 
When the Franklin was introduced as an air-cooled motor, most people 
laughed or felt sorry for the makers. They said lotsof things. Never mind 
that now. The Franklin is such a complete success—perfect in construction 
and all—that it is in a class by itself. Its great performance in this run 
serves to impress upon people more than ever that air-cooling has ‘‘ come to 
stay.”’ Remember that the Franklin runs 365 days in the year. Neither 
cold days, hot days or floods affect its powerful four cylinders —cooled by air. 
If you have not read our book, write for it. 


H. H. FRANKLIN MFG. CO., sew ‘vorx 


In answering advertisements please mention THE AUTOMOBILE MAGAZINE. 
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FOLLOW THE TRAIL OF THE 


STEARNS 


OR DRIVE ONE 




















STYLE SPEED 
FINISH DURABILITY 





Of all the machines in the famous Endurance Contest none was 
driven as hard, fast or continuously as the big STEARNS No. 35. 
None stood the strain better. Endurance Run type 24-horse-power 
Touring Car for early delivery. Send for booklet, ‘‘ Facts in the Case 
Compiled from Official Press Reports.” 








THE F. B. STEARNS CoO. 


(License under Selden Patent 549,160) 
Euclid and Lake View Avenues 
and Nickel Plate Tracks CLEVELAND, OHIO 
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In answering advertisements please mention THE AUTOMOBILE MA‘CAZINE. 
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“NOW, WILL IT GO DOWN THE CHIMNEY?” 





